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The war on hunger 
has hardly begun 


This Christmas millions of people in 
Europe, North America and a few other 
countries will have fun, eat a lot of food 
and exchange presents, in some cases 
very expensive ones. At the same time 
some people in these countries, and 
many millions more in the countries of 
Latin America, Africa and Asia, will 
suffer through hunger and malnutrition, 
and many will die from starvation and 
disease, some of which could be cured 
easily for a few shillings. 

During the past year awareness and con- 


cern for the fate of the starving, 
diseased, and illiterate people of the 


world has greatly increased in this 
country. Oxfam, which celebrated its 
twenty-first anniversary this year, has 
announced that its income has for the 
first time exceeded £2 million in one 
year and the number of people doing 
voluntary work for it and similar organ- 
isations, particularly among schoolchild- 
ren and students, is probably greater 
than ever before. 


The change in the anti-hunger campaign 
from the work of a relatively small num- 
ber of people to something like a mass 
movement is one of the most encourag- 
ing things which has happened recently 


in Britain. The contribution which 
voluntary agencies can make to the 
world hunger problem, however, is still 
minute. Oxfam’s £2 million - a pheno- 
menal amount for a voluntary body to 
raise in a year - looks quite small even 
beside the £150 million that the British 
Government now sends in aid each year 
(although nearly half of this is in the 
form of loans with interest). And 
Britain spends less than many other 
countries - for instance, France, West 
Germany, the United States. And all the 
aid from all the aid-giving nations is 
failing to prevent the gap between the 
rich and poor countries of the world 
growing wider all the time. 

Many people working in the voluntary 
agencies are aware of this. Mr Leslie 
Kirkley, director of Oxfam, said in a 
recent interview he gave to Peace News 
that his organisation could perhaps con- 
tribute as much by educating people to 
an awareness of the problem - and en- 
couraging them to put pressure on the 
government to act - as by direct aid for 
relief and development. 

But campaigns like Oxfam’s have draw- 
backs too. They may, in the short run, 
bring in many tinfuls of sixpences, but 
an assessment of their value has to be 
made in the context of the long-term 
problems which hunger presents. 
Combating hunger is not simply a ques- 
tion of mustering goodwill and money: 
there are a number of difficult techni- 
cal, economic, political and other prob- 
lems to solve. For example, some have 
argued that development aid to India 
may actually do more harm than good 
unless it is accompanied by vigorous 
measures of birth control. Some forms 
of aid may help one group at the ex- 
pense of others. It is not necessarily 
the function of voluntary agencies to 
provide the answers to these questions 
- in some cases it may be quite beyond 
their resources - but it must be part of 
any educational campaign to raise the 
problems that are there and not to pre- 
sent the issues as more simple than they 
are. 

Another trap that lies in wait for a 
successful anti-hunger movement is the 
insidious one of complacency. Putting 
money in a tin or even spending a few 
cold, wet evenings collecting in your 
neighbourhood is comparatively easy to 


Adam Faith lends his support 
to Oxfam’s Christmas drive, 
which on Wednesday had raised 
an estimated £67,000 in six 
days (Daily Mail photo) 


do and it solves few of the problems - 
neither the problem of hunger itself 
nor the problem of rich people’s respon- 
sibility for it. While the recent acquisi- 
tion of a number of well-known “ per- 
sonalities” - the Beatles, Adam Faith, 
Jimmy Greaves, Josh Gifford ="to the 
anti-hunger cause may help to arouse 
the interest of more people and bring in 
more money, it may also help to give the 
campaign a cosy feeling which again 
tends to oversimplify the real problems 
and let the consciences of us, the rich, 
off too lightly. It is partly for this 
reason (and partly because they see 
them having little noticeable effect) that 
people from underdeveloped countries 
are sometimes very contemptuous of 
voluntary anti-hunger campaigns. 


The work that Oxfam and War on Want 
have done to educate people generally, 
and to shame the government in particu- 
lar, badly needs doing. But the kind of 
breakthrough which is needed to make 
a significant impact on the hunger prob- 
lem is unlikely to come unless people 
are made a good deal less comfortable 
than they are now. In New York James 
Baldwin has called for a total boycott 
of Christmas as a symbol of America’s 
shame and responsibility for the murder 
of four Negro children in Birmingham,,, 
Alabama. Whether this idea is widely 
carried out or not, it is calculated to 
hurt people in vulnerable places and 
dramatises the connection between 
America’s glittering affluence and the 
violence that it only partially succeeds 
in hiding. Although sacrifice has a 
doubtful value in itself and small sacri- 
fices may even conduce to smugness, 
there is no doubt that sacrifices will have 
to be made before a solution to the 
hunger question begins to get moving. 
Finally, the hunger problem is a politi- 
cal one. The gap which lies between 
our present world and one without hun- 
ger is enormous, and is filled with a 
huge variety of vested political and 
economic interests, fears, suspicions and 
hatreds. 

We have come a good way in the past 
year. We hope that the anti-hunger 
movement will continue to grow in size 
and effectiveness. But we hope too that 
it will not refuse to face the real prob- 
lems that stand in its way, for it is on 
this reftisal that movements based on 
humanitarian impulses often founder. 
The campaign for the abolition of world 
hunger is a campaign for a revolution 
in the political and economic institu- 
tions of the world and in the attitudes 
those who have show towards those who 
have not. If it sets its target any lower 
than this, it is likely to fail. 
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SEASON'S GREETINGS 


“* Peace to all Beings ” 
from the 


IRISH PACIFIST MOVEMENT 


Chairman: Harry King-Worts, 
5 St. Pappin Green, Ballymun, Dublin 11 


WOMEN'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 

; British Section 
sends Christmas greetings to all 
friends at home and overseas 


29 Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 


west end poster parade group 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
TO ALL SUPPORTERS 


please remember to look in the Diary 
— 
Happy Christmas and a better new Year 
with 


REASON 


the new monthly on the non-violent 
scene 


Contributions considered. 
4 Benhams Place, N.W.3. 


ee 
Greetings from Lydia and Eric 
Vulliamy-Walker to all our friends 
Film projection and public address 
equipment for sale and hire. 


154 Corbyn Street, N.4. ARC 7200 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
reace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 
Name- 


Biock letters, please 


Address 


Classified 


6d per word, min. 4s. 
Box No. is extra. 
Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 


Discounts for 
Cash with order (not 


Terms: 
series. 
stamps please) 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isecments rate on application. 


Coming events 

CREATIVE LISTENING (ex Listeners for Peace). 
At Home. Tuesdays and Fridays 7.30 onwards. 
443 Fulham Road, London S.W.10. FLA 7008. 
14 bus. 


SING FREE SOUTH AFRICA. Antt-apartheid 
jazz and folk-song concert with A. L. Lloyd, 
Ewen MacColl, Peggy Seeger, John Reavey, 
John Faulkner, Vanessa Redgrave, The Haver- 
im, Four Courts Ceilidhe Band, Bruce Turner’s 
Jump Band. Compere - Tom_ Driberg MP. 
Friday 20 December, 7.30 p.m. Friends House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1. Doors onen 7 p.m. Ad- 
vance bookings by phone: SHE 5791 or EUS 
7271. Tickets: 1 gn, 10s, 7s 6d, and 5s. 


Personal 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
1.336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grindley 
Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 

FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, dis- 
count price list and free sample offer. Premier, 
50 Black Lion Street, Brighton. 


LAW STILL HOUNDS homosexuals. Parliament 
must pass Wolfenden Report. Homosexual Law 
Reform Society, 32 Shaftesbury Ave., W.1. 

NO INCREASE in motor premiums. Special 
rates for civil servants and schoolteachers - 
“apreed value'' policies. Ask for details now. 
Morris Hunter Insurance Consultants Ltd. (P), 
37 Victoria Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex, 
telephone Southend 41101. Branch offices Bel- 
fast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lanes. Pen friend - all hobbies. Cor- 
respondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.a.e. for details. 

TRANSLATORS and interpreters needed for in- 
ternational conference in Sweden, Jan. 9-13. 
Working languages English, French and Ger- 
man. Apply to the International Confederation 
for Disarmament and Peace, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London N.1. BRU 7219. 


Publications 


BOOKS ON EVERYTHING to everywhere. Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers) can supply 
promptly any book in print. Mail order service 
to all parts of the world. Book tokens issued 
and exchanged. See our large stock of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, stationery, greet- 
ings cards, etc. 5 Caledonian Rd., Kings Cross, 
London N.1. ‘TER 4473. 

FOR LAST MINUTE shopping for Christmas 
books for adults and children - specialists for 
books on peace and socialism, Central Books, 
37 Grays Inn Road, W.C.i1, near Holborn Hall. 
Open Sat. 10 a.m. to » p.m, weekdays 9.30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Exchange your book token gifts 
early. What we cannot supply from stock we 
will speedily order. 

CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar- 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 6d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 
THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply 
to Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St., London 
S.W.18. 


Situations vacant 

INTERNATIONAL CENTRE worker. Single man 
able to keep accounts, sympathetic Quaker out- 
look, wanted soon for staff of Friends’ Inter- 
national Centre, W.C.1, to help during and 
after move to larger premises. Energetic, 
practical, and prepared for full-time exacting 
resident job. Salary according to experience. 
Friends’ Service Council, Friends’ House, Eus- 
ton Road, London N.W.1. 

SECRETARY wanted for Quaker international 
work. Accurate shorthand and typing. Friends’ 
Service Council, Friends’ House, Euston Rd., 
London N.W.1. 


Situations wanted 


WIDELY TRAVELLED young man, 21, GCE, 
mixes well, wants interesting worthwhile job. 
Box 269. 


Accommodation vacant 
FURNISHED room in Walthamstow, 15 mins 
from Liverpool St. Cheap to someone who will 
help to decorate. Box No. 271. 


For sale 
QUALITY Christmas cards: 12 for 6s._ Bro- 
chure available. Cards post free. Profits to 


destitute Children's Fund. War on Want, Lon- 
don W.5 


D 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return.\From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 

\ 


20 December, Friday 


London N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse,, Euston 
Rd. ‘Sing Free South Africa’' folk concert. 
Tickets from 5s to 1 gn - book early (by 
phoning SHE 5791). Anti-Apartheid Movement. 


22 December, Sunday 


LONDON S.W.10. 3.30 p.m. 16a Edita Grove 
(buses 14, 22, 31). Christmas service. Speaker: 
Antony Bates. Gt. Companions. 


LONDON W.1. Assemble 3 p.m. Air Street for 
West End poster parade. Westminster CND. 


27 December, Friday 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. 220 Sandringham 
Flats, Charing Cr. Rd. Westminster YCND 
meeting. } 


30 December, Monday 


LONDON W.C.2. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Kingsway 
Hall, ‘Blowin’ in the Wind’' - London schools 
conference. George Clark, Barnaby Martin, Dr 
R. V. Sampson, Ros Hobart. Films. Ticket and 
programme 1s. YCND 


31 December, Tuesday 
LONDON, W.C.1. 1.15 p.m. Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway. Lunch-time service. Maeve Wilkins, 


Christian CND, on ‘Reason, emotion and the 
bomb."’ West London Mission. 


1 January, Wednesday 


LONDON S.W.1. 12.30 p.m. Caxton Hall (Kent 


Rm). March to Trafalgar Sq. Theme: link 
between disarmament and hunger. Women 
Against War. 


3 January, Friday 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 p.m. to 2 a.m. Hampstead 
Town Hall, Mad Hatter's Ball. Adm. 7s 6d. 
Hampstead Group, C’ttee of 100. 


5 January, Sunday 


ORPINGTON, KENT. Assemble 10 a.m. High 
St. for public mtg. followed by march to 
Sevenoaks, via St. Mary's Cray, Eynsford, 
Shoreham, Otford, Dunton Green. YCND. 


10-12 January, Fri-Sun 
FRODSHAM, LANCS. Starts 10 p.m. Friday. 
Peace Action Centre, Borrowdale, Carriage 
Drive, Netherton. Non-violence '63 conference. 
“The general election, parliament and the 
vote.’’ £1 for weekend. Write for further de- 
tails. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


LONDON, W.11. 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records. Entrance 
is. Proceeds to the London Committee of 100. 
FALM OUT 8 p.m. The Moor. Public Mtg. 
CND. 

WEST WICKHAM, KENT. 
Group meeting. CND. 


Fridays 

BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme coffee bar, 
Aston Rd, Working discussion mtg. CND, 
YCND, C'ttee of 100. 

BRIGHTON. 12.45 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Ship 
St, Pienic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. 

LONDON, E.C.3.  12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. 
Speakers on pacifism and current events from 
the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist 
Peace Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


BIRMINGIIAM. 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., 
p.m. Chamberlain Pl. (nr. art gallery). 
selling. YCND. 

CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 a.m. outside Parish 
Church, Union St. Literature selling, leafleting. 
CND. 

CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall all 
day outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 
LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. outside Lewis's main 
entrance. Peace News selling. YCND. 
LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Tel. 219:8. 

LONDON, N.W.3. 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube stn. 
23 News selling. Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
rst. 

LONDON, W.11. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., 
Portobello market, nth end. PPU_ bookstall, 
Two-hour shifts. Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


70 Pickhurst Rise. 


2.30-5.30 
Sanity 


SUTTON, SURREY. 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock 
Pavement. Bookstall. YCND, CND, C'ttee of 
100. 

OXFORD. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 


selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 
ORPINGTON. 9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. High St. (nr. 
W. H. Smith). Bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 2.30 p.m. Met. line stn. 
Literature sales. CND, C’ttee of 100. 
TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting, 


canvassing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. 
INDEC. 

Sundays 

LONDON, W.1. 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, 
Marble Arch. Peace News selling. Contact 


Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


Saturdays & Sundays 
LONDON, E.C.2. 7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St.). Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats.), modern jazz, poetry (Suns.). 
freshments. Adm. 2s 6d 

LONDON, S.E.1. Christchurch Hse., Chancel 
St. Work: camps to help old and handicapped 
people. Phone WAT 3968. IVS. 


Re-* 


YOUR LAST 
CHANCE 


to send your friends a Christmas gift 
subscription to Peace News 


For 10s (or $1.50) we will send 20 issues. 


Your greeting on a Christmas card will 


accompany the first copy. 
Fill in this coupon now: 


(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 


TO PEACE NEWS 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1 


Please send Christmas gift subscriptions to 
Name 


Address 


a 


I enclose cheque/PO in payment fs. 


Your name 


Address 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 


9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 


6 months 21s, 1 year 40s, 
Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
i2s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s, 


3 months 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


The ideal present for 1964 


International 


Peace Diary 


with 64-page world directory of 
organisations and periodicals, 
16-page full colour world maps and 
all usual pocket diary features. 


3s 6d (postage 4d) 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 


Housmans 
5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


) renounce war and | will never 
é support or sanction another 5 


Tnis pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Sledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


NON-VIOLENT DIRECT 
ACTION. ...and the Vote 


January 10-11-12 1964 


weekend school discussing : Voting and Parliament - CND election programme - Committee of 
100 programme - General 
Syndicalist ideas. 


Write - Borrowdale, Carriage Drive, Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Election and NVDA - 


Anarchist, Quaker, Pacifist, Solidarity, 


Godfrey Featherstone 


USSR plans big food programme 


Last week the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the USSR discussed 
the most urgent internal problem facing 
the Soviet Union, that of preventing 
further large failures in agricultural 
production, At the meeting Mr Khrush- 
chev outlined plans to treble the pro- 
duction of chemical fertilisers by 1970; 
in order to force the development of 
the chemical industry by every means 
possible, he said, it might be necessary 
to s.ow down the rate of growth in some 
other industries. On Monday the Soviet 
Finance Minister announced that mili- 
tary spending would be cut by 600 mil- 
lion rouxbies (about £240 million) so that 
the armed forces appropriations for 1964 
would amount to 13,300 million roubles 
(about £5,278 million), or 14.6% of the 
total budget as against 16.1% in 1963. 


The drain on the gold reserves of the 
Soviet Union, probably amounting to 


Betty Ambatielos in Greece 


$1,000 million, which ras resulted from 
this year’s poor harvest and consequent 
foreign purchases, cannot be repeated 
without severe damage to the Soviet 
economy - just how severe cannot be 
estimated, since the quantity of gold 
that Russia possesses is not known. 


Ixplaining why he had decided to buy 
grain abroad, Mr Khrushchev said at the 
beginning of the Central Committee’s 
meeting that in Stalin’s day Russia had 
exported grain while at the same time 
people were being allowed to die of 
hunger. He saw the improvement of the 
chemical industry as the main answer 
to the failures in agricultural preduc- 
tion, 


It is in these terms that a seemingly 
very open debate about the agricultural 
failures has been conducted in the Rus- 
sian press for the last few months. The 
monthly magazine Kommunist stated 


Mrs Betty Ambatielos is pictured on her arrival in Greece on December 8 to see 
her husband, the Jailed seamen’s union leader, Tony Ambatielos. With her at the 


airport is Manolis Glezos, who was freed 


from Aegina prison earlier this year. 


The next day Mrs Ambatielos was allowed to see her husband. Her plea to the 
Greek Government to free her husband before Christmas has been refused, and it 
is thought that Mr Ambatielos will not be freed for another four to six months. 
On Monday he went on a 24-hour hunger strike to protest against his continued 


detention. 


that mineral fertiliser output was sup- 
posed to treble in the seven-year plan 
period of 1959-65, but in fact it had 
risen only 39% in the first four years 
of the plan. The 1964 and 1965 budgets 
to be submitted soon to the Supreme 
Soviet will probably revise the plan in 
very extensive ways. ‘In effect it has 
already been scrapped, and a new two- 
year plan is about to be introduced,” 
comented Stuart Novins in the Sunday 
Times on December 8. 

The debate in the Soviet press has been 
very largely concerned with how the 
fertilisers are to be properly used. At 
the Central Committee’s meeting Mr 
Khrushchev said that Russia was willing 
to buy “a whole complex of chemical 
plants” from the capitalist countries, 
placing orders “ with those who wish to 
make an honest profit, provided there 
are credits.” 

Jt was planned to raise fertiliser pro- 
duction to between 70 million and 80 
million tons in the next seven years, as 
against 20 million this year. The output 
of plastics and synthetic resins would be 
increased to between 3.5 million and 4 
million tons. Chemical fibres production 
would rise to 1.35 million tons as 
against 277,000 tons in 1962 and motor 
tyre output to 44 million as against 20.8 
million in 1962. 

A specialised state organisation would 
take charge of everything involved in 
the application of chemicals to agricul- 
ture and about 200 new enterprises 
would be built, over 500 others being 
reconstructed at the same time. Total 
capital investment would exceed 42,000 
million roubles (about £1,680 million). 
It was the first time, Mr Khrushchev 
said, that the government had the chance 
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: : ; d 
branches of production directly linkec 
with satisfying the needs of the people: 
for example, increased artificial fibre 
production would allow a great increase 
in the production of textiles, knitwear 
and other consumer goods, approaching 
the present level of the US and even see 
ceeding it substantially in knitwear an 
hosiery. ; 

Contrary to the allegations of some 
critics, he said, the policy of developing 
new land had been successful. The state 
had recouped its investment and had 
made a net profit on. marketable grain 
of about £1,200 million between 1954 
and 1962. ; 

The US was ahead in agriculture, but 
their high yields were due to the apph- 
cation of over twice as much fertiliser 
to about half the acreage and the Soviet 
Union had the mineral resources to in- 
crease its fertiliser production sharply. 
A Soviet woman economist suggested in 
a recent article (reported in the Finan- 
cial Times on December 9) that the pub- 
lic debate about the chemical industry, 
important as it was, evaded the central 
issue of how to interest the peasants in 
increased production. Collective farm 
workers are not paid wages, but a share 
of the farm’s profits, and if, as in most 
cases, the yields are low, so are the 
shares. When this happens the peasants 
tend to neglect the collective work and 
concentrate on intensive cultivation of 
their private plots to make a living; the 
collective yields stay low and the vicious 
circle is completed. It would be possible 
to solve this problem only by bringing 
the peasants’ income to a level compar- 
able with that of the industrial worker. 
How was this possible, the economist 
asked, except at the expense of the rest 


to set aside big capital investments for of the population? 


Hostage plan: ‘cautious 
interest’ In Moscow 


Stephen James, the New York advertis- 
ing copywriter who advocates large-scale 
exchange of populations, and of relatives 
of government officials, between Western 
and Soviet countries, has been in Mos- 
cow recently trying to ‘arouse Soviet 
interest in the scheme. Ruth Daniloff 
reports from Moscow: 


Stephen James brought his ‘“ peace 
hostage”? plan to the Soviet Union last 
month in the hopes of persuading the 
Soviets to participate in a Geneva con- 
ference on peace hostages scheduled to 
take place on June 22-28, 1964. After a 
month’s stay he left the country with a 
promise from the Soviet Peace Commit- 
tee to think about it, and to join a 
round-table meeting when its representa- 
tives arrive in New York next month 
to meet various American peace groups. 


Although James did not obtain an audi- 
ence with Premier Khrushchev, and Mrs 


Britain joins tank battle 


Over the next few months the UK, the 
US and several European countries will 
be fighting a “tank battle” in Europe. 
They will be fighting for orders “ aggre- 
gating £1,000 million or more over the 
next five to. ten years,” as Michael 
Donne, defence correspondent of The 
Financial Times, put it on December 6. 
New battle tanks are needed to replace 
the several thousand British Centurion 
tanks in use throughout Europe-and the 
Commonwealth, and some types of US 
tanks which are becoming obsolescent. 

The Chieftain tank, the only one in the 
world to carry the new 120-millimetre 
gun which has an improved armour 
piercing shot and a very accurate “ kill 
capability,” comes closest to NATO spe- 
cifications, according to the Secretary of 
State for War. It is the British con- 
tender against.the US M-60 tank, which 
has a 105-millimetre gun ‘similar to that 
on the dated British Centurion. The 
West German contender, the Leopard 
Standard Panzer tank, is actually fitted 


YCND CHRISTMAS FAST | 


in aid of Oxfam ; 

11 p.m. Christmas ‘Eve to'}1 p.m. ! 
Christmas Day ' eA ' 
St. Martin in the:Fields Churchyard 
Details from 2.Carthusian St:, E:G:100 65. 
CLE 5292 Pa) ’ rT ; 
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with. the British Centurion gun; orders 
for it in Britain run to many millions 
of pounds. 

The market for the new Chieftain could 
outweigh all the other military export 
opportunities that Britain has had dur- 
ing the last ten years in the field of 
bombs, guns, bullets, shells and arm- 
oured military vehicies of various kinds. 
War Department exports in this field 
during the last ten years have amounted 
to more than £300 million and are cur- 
rently running at, over £30 million a 
year. This does not include arms exports 
by industrial companies or exports by 
the motor industry of “soit” military 
vehicles such as trucks. 

Vehicles like the Alvis company’s Sara- 
cen and Saladin ‘have sold well, particu- 
larly to South Africa; the Daimler Ferret 
Scout Car and the military Land Rover 
have been among the top British vehicle 
exports. The Vickers-made Abbot self- 
propelled gun and the tracked personnel 
carrier contracted by Joseph Sankey and 
Sons, a. subsidiary of Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds, are new competitors in the 
export market, and’ the British ‘Aircraft 
Corporation’s | Vigilant wire-guided: anti- 
tank missile is already selling’ well. 

The Chieftain, which costs over £100,000 
per tank, seems likely to be one of the 
most ‘successful’ competitors in the new 
tank ‘market; and although figures ‘for 
tank forces;are'not published, Michael 


Donne believes that “the total number 
of tanks now needing to be replaced 
throughout the world is of the’ order of 
many thousands, rather.than hundreds, 
and the cost of this programme, includ- 
ing ammunition and spares, spread over 
the next five to ten years may be as 
much as £1,000 million in the NATO 
countries alone, while if. Commonwealth 
and other likely overseas customers are 
also considered, the tank replacement 
bill could be much higher.” 

The Chieftain has been developed by 
the War Office’s Fighting Vehicles Re- 
search and Development Establishment 
in conjunction with private. industry. 
Among the British private firms that 
will profit from. the wonderful | “ kill 
capability” of this weapon are: GEC 
Electronics, who developed the gun sta- 
bilisation on the Chieftain so that the 
gun may remain trained on the target 
and fire while moving at any speed, over 
any kind of terrain; Vickers-Armstrong 
(Engineers) of Newcastle, who will’ as- 
semble the tanks in quantity; Leyland 
Motors, who are producing’ the’ main 
engine; and ‘Coventry Climax, who’ are 
developing its auxiliary engine: »Work- 
ers involvedi in’ its production will’ also 
include’ those at many ‘Royal Ordnance 
factories and particularly the ‘factory at 
Leeds which will join’ Vickers-Armstrong 
in assembling” the ‘tank and ‘quantity 
production of its) 1+» Pea 


Khrushchev cabled her personal regrets 
at not being able to meet him because 
she was out of Moscow, he lobbied a 
wide range of people - editors, writers, 
scientists and bureaucrats. His plan was 
greeted with cautious interest. One 
Soviet writer accused him of being an 
idealist. “I’m not one,” Mr James said, 
“but if your house is burning you just 
get out and do something.” 

His plan, introduced in the wake of the 
mysterious arrest of Professor Frederick 
C. Baarghoorn, was bound to raise the 
question as to whether it would not risk 
incidents and accusations. “It would 
be pretty difficult to pack one million 
Americans off home,” he said. “If there 
is a lot at stake people think twice 
about calling something off.” He claimed 
that the rotation of population would 
eliminate the posibility of a dissident 
minority group. 

My personal opinion is that, in view of 
Soviet concern about spies, the plan will 
never make very much headway here. 
The Soviets will look at it in terms of a 
million spies for a million spies. They 
are too secretive about both military 
installations and the way their citizens 
live. Mr James seemed to think that be- 
cause his visa was extended the Soviets 
are not too antagonistic to his scheme, 
I don’t think one can he at all sure 
about that. 

James expressed- amazement at the 
general warmth of the Soviet people. 
“Tf someone had asked me in America 
how I thought the Russians would react 
to Kennedy’s assassination I wouldn’t 
have known whether they would have 
danced in the street or not,” he said. 
“IT was down at the central telegraph 
office trying to send a cable when a 
young Russian came up and offered to 
help.‘ Now will you help me?’ he 
asked. He wanted to compose a letter 
of sympathy to Jacqueline Kennedy. He 
even had tears in his eyes. I have learnt 
a lot and will have a lot to tell them 
back home.” 

Ruth Daniloff, who is married to United 
Press International journalist Nicholas 
Daniloff, is now officially accredited as 
Peace News correspondent in Moscow. 


Christmas holiday 


Peace News editorial offices’ will he 
closed from Tuesday evening (24 Decem- 
ber) until Monday morning (30 Decem- 
ber). Housmans Bookshop will be open 
on Saturday 28 December from 9.30 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. oe : 


“Wt Jang 
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Godfrey Featherstone 


THE CRISI 


On December 10 a hand grenade was 
thrown at Sir Kennedy Trevaskis, the 
British High Commissioner of the South 
Arabian Federation, and his senior 
ministers. It killed a woman and injured 
41 other people, including Trevaskis and 
the Minister of National Guidance, Sul- 
tan Ahmed bin Abdullah el Fadhi. Im- 
mediately several hundred people were 
arrested, including nearly all the leaders 
of the majority nationalist movements 
in the Federation and of many trade 
unions. Thousands of Yemenis living in 
the Federation are likely to be deported 
though most of them were born there. ” 


When questioned in the House of - 
mons on Thursday of last week et 
these arrests, Mr Nigel Fisher, Under- 
Secretary of the Commonwealth and 
Colonial Office, said that “there is some 
reason to believe that the bomb incident 
- «+» Was part of an organised campaign 
rather than the work of an isolated in- 
dividual.” He continued: “ Although 
the measures being taken may . _ 


Editorial 
No justification 


On December 9 a special court in Ghana, 
consisting of the Chief Justice and two 
other judges, found three men not guilty 
of treason and conspiracy to commit 
treason. The three men were Mr Tawia 
Adamafio and Mr Ako Adjei, both former 
Ministers, and Mr H. Cofie-Crabbe, a 
former executive secretary of the ruling 
Convention People’s Party. Two other 
men - Mr Robert Otchere, a former Op- 
Position MP, and Mr Yaw Manu, a 
former civil servant - were found guilty 
and sentenced to death by hanging. 


Approximately 15 minutes after the ver- 
dict was given, Adamafio, Adjei and 
Cofie-Crabbe were returned to prison 
where they are being held under Ghana’s 
preventive detention law, which enables 
the government to keep anyone in pri- 
son without trial for up to ten years. 
The three men had already spent 16 
months in prison under this law. Two 
days later President Nkrumah dismissed 
the Chief Justice, Sir Arku Korsah, from 
his post. 

President Nkrumah’s actions have been 
rightly condemned by both Europeans 
and Africans concerned for the cause of 
liberty in Africa and for African justice. 
Men who have not been found guilty by 
any independent tribunal may now lie in 
prison for eight years or more and the 
action taken against the Chief Justice 
has destroyed the independence of the 
Ghana judiciary - for President Nkrumah 
has made it clear that he will not toler- 
ate decisions that are distasteful to him. 
No reasons that have been advanced by 
the Ghana “establishment” - and none 
that they are likely to be able to advance 
- can justify this brutal violation of in- 
dividual human rights. 


S IN ADEN 


appear somewhat drastic to us in London 
. .. we must leave it, at any rate for 
the time being, to the judgment of the 
chaps on the spot.” He offered no evi- 
dence of this “ organised campaign.” As 
the Guardian asked last Friday, did he 
remember the great Nyasaland “murder 
plot”? 

The phrase about “the chaps on the 
spot” is hardly reassuring, especially if 
one examines their “judgment” and 
the possibilities of bloodshed it has led 
to. Sir Kennedy Trevaskis and his col- 
league, the former High Commissioner, 
Sir Charles Johnston, imposed the South 
Arabian Federation against the wishes 
of the majority of the people, banned 
most newspapers, severely restricted the 
right to strike, imprisoned all the Jead- 
ing Aden trade unionists at one time or 
another, deported over a hundred trade 
unionists at the time of the vreneral 
strike when the federation was first im- 
posed, and have kept many political 
prisoners in jails and camps ever since. 


Although the British military base and 
port provides some employment for 
local people, little has been done to alle- 
viate the poverty of the Adenis: malaria, 
trachoma, bilharziasis and tuberculosis 
run rife among a population whose life- 
span is less than half our own and whose 
infant mortality rate of 126 per 1,000 is 
one of the highest in the world. Little 
is done for the 60% of the population of 
Aden Colony who are either of Yemeni 
origin or descent: they may not become 
“ naturalised ” citizens even though most 
of them were born there, they may not 
vote, and their children may not receive 
education at the few state schools, 
though some are taught in voluntary 
schools which Yemeni parents have 
organised for themselves. British policy 


is not concerned for the people of the 
federation, but with defence and _ oil. 
Oil is one of the components which 
“make a decisive contribution to the 
stability of sterling,’ as Paul Johnson 
reminded us in last week’s New Stats- 
man. 


The South Arabian Federation, consist- 
ing of Aden Colony and eleven emirates 
from among the 25 sheikhdoms which 
make up the East and West Aden Pro- 
tectorates, was imposed late last year, 
after only four of the elected members 
of the Legislative Council had voted for 
it, with eight abstaining. The last elec- 
tions in Aden Colony were held five 
years aro, from an electoral roll of 5,000 
out of the population of between 220,000 
and 250,000; and then only 26% of this 
roll actually voted. Even such a restric- 
ted e’ectoral roll could not induce the 
British Government to a!Jow an election 
heforn the federation began; it post- 
noned the elections for a year to this 
Deramber and even now has not allowed 
them to be held. 


The Peop'e’s Socialist Party is not rep- 
resented in the Legislative Assembly, 
nor is the 17,000-strong Aden Trades 
Union Congress which supports it. From 
the beginning, these bodies and the 
Yemeni majority were opposed to fed- 
eration with the feudal emirates. They 
did not press very strongly for union 
with the Yemen, until last year when 
the Imam of the Yemen was over- 
thrown. 


When this pressure for union with the 
Yemen became too strong, the emirs, 
who could deal with it more ruthlessly 
than the British, pressed for an inde- 
nendent federation with a high rental 
for the base, posibly amounting to £30 


YASUJIRO OZU 


Yasujiro Ozu, the Japanese film-maker 
who died last week, had only become 
known in Europe in the past few years. 
For a long time the Japanese said that 
his work was too Japanese and would 
not be appreciated outside Japan. The 
reception that his films got when they 
eventually were shown in Europe showed 
that the Japanese were quite wrong. 
However, it is doubtful if Ozu’s quality 
was fully appreciated by European 
critics. Most critics regarded him as of 
marginal interest only. The only quality 
they could see in the films was the exotic 
charm of the attitudes. 


Ozu was in fact a very important film- 
maker by any standard. Most of his films 
contained implicit criticisms of well 
established European ideas. Almost his 
sole theme was the relationship of 
parents and children, and a character- 
istic situation in his films was a child 
who refused to get married because this 
would mean leaving a parent on his own. 


A European film-maker would almost 
certaimy have brought Freudian-infiu- 
enced attitudes to bear on a situation 
like this. Because of this he would be 
most aware of the frustrations of the 
relationship. Coming from a different 
tradition Ozu stressed the happiness in 
such re:ationships. As a result his films 
had a firm, positive quality which is 
rarely found in the European cinema. 

On a formal! level Ozu’s contribution was 
just as important. His style was per- 
haps the most pure of all film-makers’ 
styles. The plots of his films were very 
ordinary and often consisted of not much 
more than people sitting around talking. 
And yet his control over rhythm, pace, 
composition and lighting always made 
the fiims mean very much more than 
the plots suggest. The most noticeable 
feature of his style was the way at cer- 
tain points throughout a film he would 
cut in shots that had no direct relation- 
ship to the action (in Late Spring, for 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Mr Davis misses the point 


The silliest remark of the month must 
be the one made last week by John 
Davis, chairman of the Rank Organisa- 
tion, to the effect that 


“The public have shown that they do 
not Want films about politics, preach- 
ing a lesson, the kitchen sink or a view 
of the North of England that no 
longer exists.” 
The public have shown nothing of the 
sort: some of the films made in the last 
few years which would probably come 
into Mr Davis’s category, if he cared to 
be specific (Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning, for example), have been a 
great financial success. 


In any case, this is not the point. The 
Rank Organisation, together with ABC, 
is under attack from independent pro- 
ducers because of its dominant position 
in the industry. Between them they own 
630 cinemas out of 2,300, including the 
most highly profitable ones. The inde 
Ppendents allege that they are being 


squeezed out of this circuit - and with- 
out a circuit release no British film can 
hope to recover its production costs. The 
film trade unions have called for a 
nationalised cinema circuit, and MPs 
have pressed the Secretary of State for 
Industry, Trade and Development to act. 
Mr. Davis would do better to take this 
matter seriously, rather than making 
wild statements about the kitchen sink. 


* * * 


The people who try to make out Jomo 
Kenyatta, the Prime Minister of Kenya, 
as some kind of wild savage must have 
had second thoughts if they saw him on 
Panorama last Monday. He seemed far 
too civilised to me, and all the years of 
colonialism have clearly taught him a 
lot about the art of evasive answers. 
Robin Day asked him a straightforward 
and important question about the pro- 
posed East African Federation of Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika, and Jomo 


Kenyatta took a long time, and a pretty 


irrelevant chain of words, to say that he 
wasn’t prepared to discuss that one. 
FT * x 


I don’t know who will be sleeping more 
soundly for the knowledge that two men 
were hanged this week, but I’m not 
among them. I was glad to see, though, 
that the Bishop of Bristol, in a statement 
about the last-minute baptism of one of 
the men, said that it 

“|... no more justifies hanging than 

the fact that war may evoke heroism 

is a justification of war.” 
The Bishop and the other people who 
took part in the vigils of protest deserve 
the respect of the rest of us, who did 
nothing. I did nothing, and now I feel 
guilty about it. Perhaps if enough people 
feel like this, we will be able to get the 
death penalty abolished before we are 
faced with another hopeless three weeks 
in which to try to save somebody’s life. 
Nothing else now seems quite so im- 
portant. 


million per annum. (Financial Times, 


December 11.) 


The hand grenade was thrown at the 
High Commissioner and the ministers at 
Aden airport, just as they were about 
to take off for a conference in London 
which, in all probability, would have 
granted this “independence.” Sir Ken- 
nedy was carrying with him the final 
draft of his secret plans for this, which, 
it was rumoured, would have perma- 
nently kept the Yemenis and immigrants 
from India, Pakistan, and Somalia off the 
electoral roll. If they were allowed the 
vote, they would almost certainly vote 
for the immediate abandonment of the 
federation. 


The present repression in the Yemen 
seems likely only to precipitate more 
violence; it could endanger Britain’s oil 
supply and spell the end of the British 
base, the Federation of Southern Arabia, 
and British protectorates in the rest of 
South Arabia. The Yemenis are essen- 
tial to Aden’s economy; they form the 
majority of dockworkers at Aden’s port, 
where over 5,000 ships call every year, 
and the majority of maintenance workers 
at the British base, where over 4,000 of 
them have been on strike since the third 
week in November. If the British 
Government wants oil, it cannot guaran- 
tee supplies by force and the support 
of oppressive regimes. The best protec- 
tion is a more sympathetic attitude to 
the forces of change which are supported 
by a majority of the local population. 

Economic factors will help in securing 
protection. When there is a world sur- 
plus of oil, the Middle Eastern govern- 
ments are not likely to desert their tra- 
ditional markets. As President Nasser 
said to Frank Giles of the Sunday Times 
(December 15), “ We can’t drink oi}.” 


example, he consistently returned to a 
shot of some factory chimneys). These 
shots summed up and pointed the whole 
essence of what the films were trying to 
express. 


Six of his films (he made fifty-odd alto- 
gether) were shown at the National Film 
Theatre in September this year. None 
of them were completely successful 
ims; there were periods of boredom or 
slackness in all of them. It didn’t seem 
to matter, The final experience was an 
enchanting one. All the films seem to 
merge together in my mind (this was 
helped by the fact that all the films 
have similar titles like Early Spring, 
Late Spring, Early Autumn, Late 
Autumn; the themes were similar; and 
the same actors kept appearing in al] 
the films) until one seemed to have 
entered a new world, made new friends. 
In the course of entering the world one 
experienced an exquisite beauty and a 
gentle and subtle humour. 

Now the man who created that world is 
dead. The images one remembers from 
his films have greater poignancy. I think 
particularly of one of the final images 
in Tokyo Story where the old man whose 
wife has just died stands contemplating 
the river as boats move slowly and 
powerfully out to sea. In his films Ozu 
seemed to have come to terms with 
death. As a result with his own death 
one feels not so much a sense of loss 
as the inevitable ending of a fruitful 
life. ALAN LOVELL 
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Masarwa girls playing with 
an oil drum at Masama village, 
July 1960 (crown copyright) 


oelf-help school 
in Bechuanaland 


Just outside Serowe, the seat of the 
Paramount Chief of the Bamangwato, in 
the British Protectorate of Bechuana- 
Jand, a crude signpost pointed to an 
“International Work Camp.” There, at 
the end of a track, I found a task in 
progress which, after the oppression to 
the spirit which comes from a short 
stay in South Africa, renewed my faith 
in the prospect of human betterment. 


It may sound simple to write that a 
small team of young people, mostly 
students, were here building a school; 
but since we are so often asked to mar- 
vel at the way hydrogen bombs explode, 
or the way machines for sorting football 
pool coupons operate, to say nothing of 
the way plastic gravy boats can be 
turned out by the million, it may be 
worth looking at the way the raw 
material of matter-of-fact human ideal- 
ism was here being used in a highly 
practical and very successful co-opera- 
tive endeavour. 


It is almost impossible to convey the 
vast, ravenous hunger for education 
which today afflicts the entire continent 
of Africa, At every turn the itinerant 
traveller is confronted by eager would- 
be students, or anxious parents who can 
scarcely wait to turn the conversation 
to the prospects of a “scholarship.” And 
for every young man from Africa at- 
tending a university in the non-African 
world, there are, quite literally, hun- 
dreds who would give all they have, and 
pledge the credit of their unborn grand- 
children, to join them. 


it is also impossible to overestimate the 
extent to which this ferment is operating 
in the African mind. The fruits of 
Western technology are now all too 
familiar among the young of Africa; not 
unnaturally they asume that a formal 
education is the royal road to sharing 
the benefits they confer. Unfortunately 
many of them set out to travel this road 
only to discover they do not possess the 
credentials for proceeding; they lack en- 
titlement to the magic initials “ GCE,” 
or its equivalent, accepted by most uni- 


versities as the minimum qualification 
for entry. 

So when I questioned 31-year-old Patrick 
van Rensburg, organiser of the South 
African economic boycott in London, 
and his wife Elizabeth, about the nature 
of this new school whose building was 
absorbing all their working energies, I 
was not altogether surprised to hear that 
initially they hoped it would be a bridge 
between primary and secondary school- 
ing. Again, since more than half the 
children of Bechuanaland of school age 
receive no education at all, it was 
natural that the question of the age of 
the pupils should not be regarded as of 
overmuch importance. One primary 
school I visited in Francistown had 
pupils whose ages ranged from seven 
years to 20! 

This new venture was intended to ac- 
commodate an initial population of 200, 
fifty of whom would be boarders, but 
owing to lack of money the first intake 
was only 29. It is entirely non-racial and 
it is hoped that a few pupils will come 
from South Africa - Africans seeking a 
better chance than the totalitarian Re- 
public will allow, and whites seeking to 
escape the heavy atmosphere of oppres- 
sion, or desiring their children to learn 
in a non-racial atmosphere. 

Special attention is being paid to pre- 
university requirements and it is antici- 
pated that the school farm, by which 
the school will be enabled to be largely 
independent, will also be the nucleus 
of an agricultural institute. When com- 
pleted, the school will be run by the 
people of Serowe themselves and the 
prospect of similar schools being built 
elsewhere is already being discussed. 

In itself there is nothing so very remark- 
able about these objectives. What is 
remarkable is the way they are being 
achieved. Technical assistance experts 
(and others) have been a long time 
coming to see the point that by them- 
selves most forms of asistance, whatever 
palliative effects they may have on an 
immediate short-term problem such as 
famine or the aftermath of war, contri- 


HOUSMANS 


wish Christmas happiness to all friends and a 
great prospering of peace activities in 1964 
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bute little to a long-term solution and 
may, for example, by making people less 
ready to exert themselves, actually have 
retrogressive effects. 


Similarly one needs to be no kind of 
expert to realise that a people’s best 
efiorts to overcome problems of hunger 
and illiteracy can be rendered fruitless 
if aid from outside sources is not forth- 
coming. All the hard work a community 
may wish to put into an irrigation pro- 
ject, for example, may be useless if the 
services of a skilled surveyor are not 
used to ensure the best results. 


The van Rensburgs have grasped the 
importance of this point fully and its 
lesson is explicit in their working ap- 
proach to the building of this school, of 
which they are the sponsors. Largely 
owing to the inspiration of the Tangan- 
yikan Government the very phrase “self- 
help” has come to have an almost magic 
ring about it in Africa. Hence their 
appeal to local youth for voluntary 
labour had a remarkable response and 
it was local schoolchildren who were 
mainly responsible for the site clearance 
and foundation digging, as well as for 
the construction of stone walls to stop 
soil erosion along deep gulleys which 
sudden torrential rainstorms have 
scoured into the hillsides. 


Working alongside these African school- 
children was a team from the South 
African Work Camps Association under 
the leadership of a 20-year-old student 
from Durban. In addition to these 
courageous whites from South Africa 
were young people from Britain and the 
USA, as well as one from West 
Germany. 

The site on which they were all working 
must be one of the most beautiful spots 
in Bechuanaland. It is high ground, 
backed by hills, and giving vantage to a 
vast and splendid panorama of open 
bush country, stretching to another 
range of hills in the far distance, and, 
when I saw it, all mist and purple under 
the evening sun. But all the beauty in 
the world could not disguise the rough 
and primitive conditions under which 
these volunteers were living. 

Of one thing, however, they were 
assured - a plentiful supply of fresh 
water. It was indicative of the type of 
practical help the school on Swaneng 
Hill was receiving that a local firm had 
dug a 200-foot borehole entirely free of 
charge. In this water-parched country 
such a gesture has a significance beyond 
mere convenience and Patrick van Rens- 
burg’s pride and happiness as he showed 
it to me needed no explanation. 

Other firms, and some are overseas, are 
providing building materials, typewriters 


CS 


and other goods at special cheap rates. 
Welcome as this help was, it fell a long 
way short of requirements and when I 
asked Patrick van Rensburg to give me 
details of his needs he reeled off a long 
list ranging from desks, books and a film 
projector and ending with cutlery, beds 
and bedding. 


The scanty funds for the school are 
drawn from sources as diverse as the 
other forms of help being given, and, 
besides local contributions and indivi- 
dual donations, include grants from the 
International Co-ordinating Committee 
of Workcamp Organisations, the Acan- 
thus Trust, Christian Action, the 
National Union of Students in Britain 
and the Humanist Council. 
Bechuanaland is about three times the 
size of Britain but much of it is ab 
sorbed by the vast Kalahari Desert; yet 
even in the formally non-desert areas 
water ts scarce and droughts frequent. 
In these tough circumstances a widely 
scattered and largely village population 
is seeking to create the beginnings of an 
economic surplus which will enable it to 
reach out to those larger achievements 
of self-fulfiJment that modern technology 
makes possible. 

The van Rensburgs, with vision and 
courage, have set out to assist this aim 
on a basis of international fellowship 
which makes the arms race look exactly 
what it is, merely silly and irrelevant to 
our real problems, and which makes the 
apartheid practised in neighbouring 
South Africa appear the sick and obscure 
manifestation it is. 

But to ensure success they badly need 
more helpers, preferably long term (as 
opposed to vacation workers) and prefer- 
ably people with knowledge, however 
rudimentary, of building. And not least 
of their needs is that for enthusiastic 
teachers. The address is Patrick van 
Rensburg, Box 101, Serowe, Bechuana- 
land. 


The Vedanta Movement 


sends Christmas greetings to all lovers 
of peace. As the Chairman of the Move- 
ment, I have submitted my second 
Appeal to the UN Secretary-General to 
set up an International Commission on 
Peaceful Co-existence. Lord Russell 
says: “I approve of your suggestion of 
an International Commission on Peace- 
ful Co-existence.” We appeal to all to 
support this proposal. Swami Avyak- 
tananda, Chairman, Batheaston Vila, 
Batheaston, Bath. 
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Richard Mabey 
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SHOUT 


You just can’t escape the Beatles these 
lays. If you’re not actually listening to 
them, reading about them, or typing 
your own enthusiastic contribution to 
the national obsession, then you’re being 
drawn into conversation with excited - 
and slightly bewildered - adults who 
‘ook as if they’ve suddenly discovered 
that they can still remember the words 
of their childhood nursery rhymes. 
Which in some way perhaps is what 
they feel. 


The Beatles are the biggest and most 


% exciting thing that has happened to 


British pop music since it all began. 
They’ve even gained the approval of 
Royalty and the Daily Telegraph. For 
in spite of the riots and the screams, in 
spite of the fact that the whole thing 
was beginning to look disturbingly like 
a return to the bad old days of Bill 
Haley, when mob violence and pop music 
all too often went together, the enthusi- 
asm the Liverpool sound has sparked 


off defies reduction to the old formulas 
about mass hysteria and vicarious sex. 
Popular performers have started crazes 
in the same way as the Beatles ever 
since mass entertainment began. But 
few have captured the interest - and 
almost universal approval - not only of 
their professional rivals, but also of 
psychiatrists and serious journalists. 
And fewer still have bridged class and 
generation to such an extent that fans 
range from five-year-olds to the Queen 
Mum. 


For it’s the details of this cult, not the 
overall picture, which are fascinating. 
Certainly it was this aspect that in- 
trigued the teenagers I discussed this 
phenomenon with. They were unflinch- 
ing in their defence of the music and 
the fans’ reactions. The music, quite 
rightly, they saw as being the best since 
rock and roll started. It was gay, ex- 
citing, for the most part sincere, and 
totally in keeping with the uninhibited 


Facts and myths about 
crimes of violence 


Crimes of Violence, by McClintock, Avi- 
son, Savill and Worthington. (Mac- 
millan, 55s.) 


This book is full of basic statistics about 
crimes of violence in London. The pat- 
tern of such crimes in other parts of 
the country is touched upon only to 
show that London is not very different 
from the country as a whole. This is 
scarcely surprising since the London 
area incorporates many types of district 
which are utterly different socially and 
economically, and we have to be content 
with the broad averages which the 
authors give. This averaging procedure 
is indeed necessary for, contrary to 
popular folklore, crimes of violence in 
our society are so rare a phenomenon 
that one has to deal with vast aggregates 
of people before a sufficient number of 
cases emerge to demonstrate statistical 
trends. 


Taking a country-wide average, it is fair 
to say that the chance of being set upon 
by a stranger is less than 1 in 10,000, 
so you have a much greater chance of 
bringing off a really big Pools win than 
of ever being a victim of an attack. 
Again, the authors point out that: 


“Even the attacks involving strangers 
were frequently precipitated by the 
victims: such fights and brawls often 
occurred in and around public houses 
and cafes in slum areas and areas of 
low repute.” 


So, unless you provoke trouble yourself 
in pubs and slum areas, the likelihood 
of your ever being atacked is even lower 
than these long odds imply. The social 
reality which the figures reveal stands 
in strong contrast to the picture of vio- 
lence presented not only by the popular 
press but by such papers as The Guar- 
dian and The Times which go in for 
their own type of sensationalism. 

Sensationalism links violence with other 
sorts of crime. We read of coshings in 
association with bank robbery, house- 
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breaking and mailbag theft; a juicy pic- 
ture of violent robbers is held up before 
the all-too-avid public. But the reality is 
rather dull. The authors find that 


“In discussions of crimes of violence 
it was often overlooked that such 
offences account for a very small pro- 
portion of the total number of indict- 
able offences recorded by the police. 
In 1960 only 2% of all indictable 
crimes in England and Wales were 
recorded as offences of violence 
against the person ... it can be esti- 
mated that over 90% of offenders 
charged with indictable offences had 
Pease used nor even threatened vio- 
ence.” 


The ordinary legal classification of 
crimes of violence against the person is 
not very helpful since, with typically 
legal contempt for common sense, it 
includes abortion, concealment of birth 
and abandoning children under the age 
of two, alongside felonious wounding 
and causing death by dangerous driving. 
The authors have arrived at a more rea- 
sonable classification of crimes of vio- 
lence and have found their incidence in 
London, expressed as a percentage of 
the total, to be as follows. Attacks in the 
streets and in and around pubs, etc., 
accounted for about half of all the re- 
corded violence. Violence arising out 
of family and domestic quarrels ac- 
counted for a third of the total. A fur- 
ther 12% was accounted for by attacks 
on the police when making an arrest 
and on civilians helping them, and also 
by possessing an offensive weapon but 
offering no violence when arrested. The 
remaining small percentage was account- 
ed for by sexual assaults, attacks on 
prison officers, attacks by insane persons 
and other special cases. Naturally these 
statistics do not include the beatings up 
that take place at police stations and in 
the streets by police officers, for this 
category of violence is not recorded as 
crime. 


The general analysis confirms that most 
crimes of violence are not committed 
by criminals for criminal purposes, but 
are rather the outcome of social beha- 
viour among certain strata of the com- 
munity. The majority of crimes of vio- 
lence were committed by working class 
people living in poor neighbourhoods. 
The assailants were almost all males 


(94%) as were 75% of the victims. Where 
women were involved as victims, two- 
thirds were attacked by their own rela- 
tives or close neighbours. One-third of 
the assailants were under 21 years and 
the violence of these boys was typically 
that of brawling with their own kind 
around cafes, pubs etc. 


Professor Sellin has written elsewhere 
that ‘Recorded criminality is only a 
sample of the total criminality, the lat- 
ter being an unknown quantity. .. . 
Generally speaking, all criminal statistics 
are the statistics of law-enforcement.” 
What the authors of Crimes of Violence 
have done is to take their material from 
statistics compiled by the police. They 
are aware of this drawback, and call 
attention to the fact that it may produce 
apparent changes in the incidence of 
crime where no real change has in fact 
taken place. They note that 


“ A change in 1950 in the presentation 
of figures on offences of violence 
against the person has led to another 
statistical increase in the returns made 
on these offences and has in particular 
affected the figures relating to the 
more serious crimes. Comparisons 
between recent years and those before 
1950 are therefore of limited value 
and can be misleading.” 


What they have done is to study the 
figures for 1950, 1957 and 1960 (figures 
from the latter year have been quoted 
above). On the basis of these figures 
there is a trend of steady increase in 
crimes of violence. As noted before, the 
incidence of such crimes is very small 
in London’s population of eight million 
people; it is very easy therefore for 
quite large percentage changes to come 
about by minor alterations in methods 
of recording and presentation of data. 
The authors note that there is much 
evidence from older police officers and 
officials in the areas where violent 
crime occurs that in the past such be- 
haviour was taken for granted and not 
notified to or recorded by the police. 


“One of the main causes for an in- 
crease in the recording of violent 
crime appears to be the decrease in 
the toleration of aggressive and _ vio- 
lent behaviour, even in those slums 
and poor tenement areas where vio- 
lence has always been regarded as a 
normal and acepted way of settling 
quarrels, jealousies or even quite tri- 
vial arguments.” 
We have the amazing paradox therefore, 
that as middle class standards permeate 
the working class more and more, the 
drive towards respectability results in 
an increase, on paper, of disreputable 
behaviour. That portion of the com- 
munity that knows nothing of communal 


life from first hand - bishops, judges, 
lawyers, politicians etc., then pontificate 
about the degeneration of social stand- 
ards and the growing menace of violent 
crime. How future social historians will 
chuckle over the recorded pomposities 
of our “leaders,’’ which may later be 
shown to be quite out of touch with 
social reality! 


The fact that the present book is based 
mainly on police statistics induces a 
feeling of helplessness in anyone anxious 
to get at the “real” facts about violence 
in present-day London. We learn that 
a very considerable number of all the 
persons recorded by the police as in- 
volved in violent crime were not in fact 
convicted. In 1960, 48% of the cases re- 
corded by the police did not lead to a 
conviction! Thus if a man were to be 
arrested for allegedly carrying an offen- 
sive weapon (Say, a portion of brick) 
and after a night in the cells he were 
to be found not guilty by the magistrate, 
the case would still be recorded by the 
police as a “crime of violence.” This 
is an extreme instance, but it illustrates 
the sort of relationship there is between 
social reality and police statistics. It 
appears that the police have it within 
their power to manipulate statistical 
trends any way they like, if they choose 
to. 


There have been certain real increases 
in crimes of violence in a predictable 
direction, where ethnic groups have 
moved to parts of London as significant 
minorities. Thus, as the traditional Irish 
way of life involves more fighting than 
is usual among English people, so Irish 
immigration has produced a rise in 
crimes of violence in certain districts. 


One might have wished that the authors 
had done a more detailed analysis of 
their subject matter in order to eluci- 
date the causes of crimes of violence, 
but this is not the purpose of their 
book. The statistics they deal with are 
necessarily rather crude and they have 
done little more than present the raw 
material. It would be unfair to criticise 
them for what they have not done, but 
it is necessary to recognise the limita- 
tions of their book. It provides no basis 
for guiding future social policy, although 
some aspects of the findings will no 
doubt be seized upon to justify policies 
that some groups would like to promote. 
One should be wary of accepting the 
interpretation of statistics which are 
used for political purposes. This book 
at least gives some plain figures, and 
the authors honestly admit the dubious- 
ness of the source of these figures. It 
has value for those who are prepared 
to study it in full awareness of the pit- 
falls of such research. 1S. 
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non-conformity of present-day youth. 
They knew about the music because it 
really was their own. What they were 
genuinely inquisitive about was why it 
had started at all, and why in Liverpool 
of all places. 


A look at that city, a place they knew 
little about and had never seen, seemed 
an obvious way of starting. Its curious 
mixture of toughness and friendliness 
was to me, brought up on intellectual 
theories about the relationship between 
art and environment, a cut and dried 
explanation of this violent and efferves- 
cent music. To them the boredom of 
Merseyside’s 30,000 unemployed was a 
more realistic explanation of both the 
character of the music and the pheno- 
menal number of professional beat 
groups that have sprung up there in the 
past year. (Three hundred there were at 
the last count, which means that one in 
every ten of the male population be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty-five 
is involved.) But suggestions about the 
possible origins of this music do not 
really explain the feverish enthusiasm 
with which it has been accepted all over 
the country. One can learn more about 
this by just watching - in the streets, 
cellars and dance halls. 


In the Cavern Club, the heart of the 
Liverpool beat music scene, the first and 
inescapable impression is that the whole 
thing is fun. The groups, some of whom 
play themselves out in this stifling 
tunnel-like cellar for expenses only, 
really enjoy it. Most of the numbers 
they play are requests from the girls in 
the audience, an audience they dance 
amongst during the intervals, and which 
loves their noise, horseplay and _his- 


trionie Northern humour. There’s nage 
of the phoniness and seif-pity that used 
to characterise so much pop music, when 
hip-wiggling, lamé jackets and the lonely 
boy in the lonely spotlight were the 
things that used to fetch in the screams. 


The audience in the Cavern seems to be 
almost completely classless, not only in 
social terms, but also in terms of the 
trends and sects which the teenagers 
set up themselves. Mods (those who 
assiduously follow the very latest crazes 
in fashion and jargon) and rockers (who 
normally stick to leather jacket and jean 
gear) mix with an ease that would start 
a certain riot in almost any dance hall 
south of Luton. The only types missing 
are the more vicious yobs that usually 
turn up at Saturday night dances with 
the sole intention of starting a fight, and 
the floppy-sweatered traditional jazz 
addicts. Most are dressed in the smartly 
eccentric mixture of ItaJian and beatnik 
styles that has become the uniform of 
beat music followers; denim shirts with 
very high or button-down collars, knitted 
ties, collarless jackets, tight trousers 
that run dead straight from hip to ank'e 
(sometimes flaring at the bottom), and 
of course those great fluffy piles of 
brushed-forward hair. The girls conform 
less to their pattern, which, when it ap- 
pears, is long skirts that reach to below 
the knee, short-sleeved jumpers, fiat 
heeled shoes, and sometimes French 
jockey caps. 

The Cavern can cram about 700 of these 
devotees into a space not much bigger 
than a couple of nissen huts, and conse- 
quently ordinary movement is a real 
accomplishment. Which probably ac- 
counts for the new dance - in different 


towns Ive heard it called the Shake, the 
Blues, the Noddy and the Twitch - that 
has come in with this music. In it the 
kids stand quite still on the floor, 
but shake every other part of their 


bodies like manic clockwork toys. Dour. 


commentators from the Guardian and 
New Statesman have just shaken their 
heads, and have read into the expres- 
sionless faces of the dancers signs of 
incipient Fascism and ‘“ wilfully created 
vacuity.” Perhaps if they tried it them- 
selves they would find that it is as all 
popular dance should be, totally physic- 
aly involving, making facial expression 
superfluous. 


Inevitably the discussion moved back to 
the Beatles, those four lean-faced young 
men whose pictures are staring out of 
the covers of almost every weekly maga- 
zine, and who have captured the ap- 
proval of even confirmed pop haters. It 
was they who made the going that much 
easier for the other Mersey groups, and 
Beem first carried the message to the 
south. 


They are an unusual bunch by any, let 
alone pop music, standards: John Len- 
non, 23, ex-Liverpool College of Art, 
who writes poetry in his spare time; 
Paul McArtney, with angelic face, A- 
level English and a passion for Bergman 
films; George Harrison, handsome in a 
Modigliani sort of way, who is the chief 
comic of the group; and_ sad-faced 
Ringo Starr, whose ambition when it’s 
all over is to start a ladies’ hairdressers. 
The success of this group has no pre- 
cedent in British pop music. Their new 
single, “I Want to Hold Your Hand,” 
released at the end of November, had 
almost a million advance sales. Their 
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new LP album, “ With the Beatles,” got 
into the top thirty within a week of its 
release. 


Off stage the Beatles are sincere, un- 
pretentious, and capable of talking more 
intelligently about their success and the 
pop scene in general than most of their 
critics. On stage the contrast is almost 
complete; assured of success though 
they are, they give themselves com- 
pletely to the music, fooling about be- 
tween numbers in a way that would 
make them idols even if they never sung 
a note. For them this is a way of life, 
not an act put on for the public. There 
is the same enthusiasm and clowning in 
the privacy of the recording studio as 
there is in front of five thousand of the 
followers. 


The Daily Telegraph reported, in as 
staid terms as it could manage, that at 
the Royal Command Performance “the 
general commotion was incredible.” The 
next night when I saw the Beatles brave 
themselves before the youth of Slough, 
it was unbelievable. Anyone who went 
there to hear them would have been 
sadly disappointed. But there can’t have 
been many who went for that reason, 
any more than a pilgrim goes to Rome 
to listen to Catholic doctrine. The girl 
who was sitting behind me was crying 
for most of the three-quarters of an hour 
they were on. Some girls, reputedly, 
wet their seats. But up in the front the 
kids’ faces were shining like cherubs in 
a Christmas play, and their fingers were 
in their mouths in a gesture that said 
more than any amount of screaming 
how inadequate they felt their responses 
were to what was happening on the 
stage. It was all very basic, inarticulate 
and a tiny bit escapist. But after their 
long boring days at the typewriters and 
lathes, they were having the privilege, 
for three-quarters of an hour, of being 
alive. 

The Beatles are avowedly non-political. 
But their music, and the craze that they 
have started, is blatantly subversive. On 
the surface it is brash, and by our con- 
ventional standards, uncivilised. But it 
revels in gaiety and abandon. If the 
Beatle people have rejected the drab 
world of adult responsibility and obscure 
political squabblings, it is because they 
have formed for themselves - in the 
dance halls, at parties and even just 
singing in the streets - a revolutionary 
alternative to this world. If they can 
find laughter and enthusiasm on their 
own, even for just one evening a week, 


} then the efforts of the politicians be 
; come irrelevant. 


Pop music stands or falls by the degree 
to which it is wild, loud and exciting. 
Critics who are obsessed with banality, 
materialism and selfishness in the words 
of the songs, have completely misunder- 
stood the level at which young people 


> accept them. With what seems to me ir- 


-. refutable logic, teenagers will argue that 


if you want sophisticated orchestration 


or serious words, go listen to classical or 
folk music. Leave pop to its proper 
province, the stomach. 


The Mersey sound is good enough to 


have improved rather than deteriorated 
with commercialisation. Now everyone 
ean hear the groups sing “Give me 


§ money, that’s what I want.” As if any- 


one ever took any notice of the words. 
With the Beatle people cheerfully giving 
up £3 of their wages for tickets, it’s 
clear what they really value. 


’ The Beatles (above) and their 


audience - in Manchester 
(left) and outside a London 
theatre (facing page) 
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Devi Prasad 


The lesson of Amritsar 


Massacre at Amritsar, by Rupert Fur- 
neaux. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


“India had nobly supported the Empire 
in its war against Germany. Its teeming 
millions had contributed to the war 
effort both money and men and for the 
common cause they had endured the 
hardships of food scarcity. ...” The 
people of India were promised home 
rule after the First World War. But 
instead of home rule the reward they 
received from the British Government 
was what were popularly known as the 
Rowlatt Acts. They were naturally 
greeted with a wave of anger, as they 
placed great powers in the hands of the 
authorities. 


Mahatma Gandhi had already started his 
experiments in non-violent methods for 
the attainment of freedom. He had a 
hard time convincing the people and 
leadership of the freedom movement 
that helping the British during diffi- 
culties would create mutual confidence 
and would win them over to India’s 
point of view. According to the popular 
view it was the best time to strike be- 
cause the British Government was in 
difficulties. Mahatma Gandhi argued: 
“England’s need should not be turned 
into our opportunity, as it is more be- 
coming and farsighted not to press our 
demands as long as the war lasts.” He 
had previously experienced and shown 
the efficacy of non-violence in two major 
political conflicts - one in South Africa 
and the other at Champaran. 


The country accepted his leadership 
whole-heartedly. This was demonstrated 
by the response to his call for a one-day 
country-wide strike against the Rowlatt 
Acts on April 6, 1919. Gandhi wrote in 
his autobiography: “But who knows 
how it all came about? The whole of 
India from one end to the other, towns 
as well as villages, observed a complete 
hartal (strike) on that day. It was a 
most wonderful spectacle.” The cam- 
palign was organised on a fully non- 
violent basis, as is evident from the vow 
taken by ail at the time of launching 
it on March 24: “... and until they are 


withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to 
obey these laws . .. and we further 
affirm that in this struggle we will faith- 
fully follow truth and refrain from vio- 
lence to life, person or property.” <A 
greater proof of this was the calling off 
of the campaign by Gandhi and _ his 
three-day penitential fast. “It was un- 
bearable for me to find that the 
labourers, amongst whom I had spent a 
good deal of my time, whom I had 
served and from whom I had expected 
better things, had taken part in the 
riots, and I felt I was a sharer in their 
guilt... . I had called on the people to 
launch upon civil disobedience before 
they had thus qualified themselves for 
it, and this mistake seemed to me of 
Himalayan magnitude.” 


It was indeed too much to expect non- 
violent discipline from masses of people 
before they were duly trained in its 
techniques. An illustration showing how 
disciplined crowds could be was seen 
later during the salt campaign when for 
months people cheerfully carried on 
civil disobedience in spite of police and 
military torture. But this took several 
years of mass education in non-violence. 


The Rowlatt Acts made the country 
furious. Although processions and meet- 
ings held everywhere were planned to 
be non-violent, people did not imagine 
that there would be such violent provo- 
cation from the authorities. Peaceful 
crowds of thousands (in which one can 
understand there could be people shout- 
ing slogans like “ King George is dead,” 
“The British Raj is gone,” “The King 
of England is defeated and swaraj - self- 
rule - is established’) were brutally 
fired upon. Their leaders were arrested 
and kidnapped by the police. Atrocities 
committed in panic by the authorities 
added to the fury of the people. The 
campaign was strongest in Ahemedabad 
and the Punjab. Gandhi was prevented 
by the government from going to the 
Punjab. Dr Satyapal and Dr Kitchlew, 
the undisputed leaders of the Punjab, 
were surreptitiously arrested and de- 
ported. It all added fuel to the fire. A 
few British people in Ahemedabad and 


the Punjab were killed by mobs. Several 
government offices were also set on fire. 
As a result of the call to suspend the 
campaign and the terror created by the 
police and the military” atrocities, the 
country was becoming quiet. 


At that time a particularly bloody event 
took place. Jallianwala Bagh is an un- 
even piece of waste ground in the middle 
of the city of Amritsar, almost totally 
enclosed by the walls of the adjoining 
buildings. On April 13, 1919, an enor- 
mous crowd came to listen to the local 
leaders on the isue of the Rowlatt Acts. 
“Fire, ordered the officer, and for ten 
minutes a hail of bullets swept the flee- 
ing crowd, scrambling and trampling in 
their frantic haste to escape. 1,650 
rounds of ammunition were fired; 379 
Indians lay dead and another 1,200 were 
wounded. Yet not a stone had been 
thrown, not a stick raised in defiance.” 


The above figures were given in the re- 
port of the British Government’s Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, known as the Hunter 
Committee. The report of the official 
inquiry made by the All India Congress 
Committee under Mahatma Gandhi’s 
chairmanship gave a figure which was 
well above a thousand. Gandhi wrote 
in his autobiography: “.. . the report 
. . . Will enable the reader to see to 
what lengths the British Government is 
capable of going and what inhumanities 
and barbarities it is capable of perpe- 
trating to maintain its power.” This is 
the crux of the matter. 


It is often hard to analyse the history 
of the immediate past. When one or two 
generations have passed, it ought not to 
be too difficult to look into it objectively. 
The Jallianwala Bagh story is now 44 
years old. The national struggle which 
took its first firm roots at that time has 
proved its peaceful character. Few 
other freedom struggles have ended with 
such deep friendship between parties 
fighting with each other for more than 
half a century as the Indian struggle 
against the British. Therefore it should 
be easier to draw realistic conclusions 
from such happenings. 


Rod Prince 


The power to destroy 


We keep getting indications that censor- 
ship is still alive, whatever may be said 
about the free and easy nature of these 
modern times. Some cases, like Fanny 
Hill, get more public attention than 
others; a recent neglected case is that of 
Ark 34. 


Ark is the journal of the Royal College 
of Art; it is edited by students, but the 
college retains final control over it. This 
control is not normally exercised, but 
in the case of Ark 34 it was, to the 
extent of scrapping a complete issue. 
The issue known as Ark 34 which has 
just appeared, several months late, con- 
tains none of the material from the 
first Ark 34, except advertising. 


What happened? Roughly, Ark 34a was 
an exploration of the twentieth century, 
chiefly through visual images. There 
was very little text and no elaborate 
message. Mostly, the pictures were left 
to speak for themselves. 


Because there was no systematic control 
by the staff, the issue had reached an 
advanced stage of production when it 
was withdrawn; a member of the staff 
chanced to see a litho insert, the Princi- 
pal was informed, and the matter went 
via the College Council to the college 
solicitors, who listed three possibilities 
of libel and two pages which they 
reckoned to be obscene. The editor, 
Gerald Nason, refused to withdraw these 
items, since he saw the issue as a com- 
posite whole which would suffer from 
the omission of any part, and so the 
whole issue was withdrawn. 

This is exactly the same kind of trouble 
as other students magazines have had - 
Isis is the best-known example. All 
papers are subject to the hazards of the 
libel and obscenity laws, but it is a 
peculiarity of student publications that 


the owners or sponsoring authorities 
tend to be more wary of these laws than 
the student editors, and that they often 
step in only at a very late stage of pro- 
duction, by which time an issue has to 
be emasculated or scrapped. I can see 
that college authorities find it very awk- 
ward to be held legally and financially 
responsible for a publication for the pre- 
paration of which they have not been 
responsible; but it is surely possible for 
them to send a representative to edi- 
torial meetings, who would be able to 
point out possible legal snares at an 
earlier stage. 

Alternatively, they could give editors 
full responsibility. This would mean 
having confidence in them, including 
their ability to rescue themselves from 
their own mistakes; there is no reason 
why staff members should not be able to 
give their advice under this system - in 
fact, staff-student relations might well 
improve if the staff acted as advisers 
rather than censors. 

There remains, though, the question of 
censorship applied through libel actions 
or prosecutions for obscenity. I have 
seen the one remaining complete copy 
of Ark 34a, and I wouldn’t say it was 
obscene, It is perhaps scandalous, cer- 
tainly in what is called “ bad taste” and, 
for all I know, libellous. But that is still 
no reason to destroy it. 

There is one page, for example, which 
has an advertisement for machine guns 
printed above a row of soldiers’ skele- 
tons. In between are the words, “Go 
out and get yours today.” This was one 
of the pages which was thought might 
be libellous. But an action for libel 


would have been a very underhand form 
of defence against the charge made in 
this page. The morality or immorality 
of making machine guns cannot be set- 


tled by demanding your opponent’s 
money. Less still should a magazine be 
scrapped because of the mere possibility 
of libel actions; this does not leave the 
power to destroy with the injured party, 
but with the solicitors, who are not even 
directly involved. 
* a6 * 


And what about the new Ark 34? It is 
the same sort of thing as Ark 34a, only 
about the present day, whereas 34a was 
about our recent history. It is not, I 
think, as good. Visually, it is very inter- 
esting: photos, line drawings, imaginary 
playing cards, pictures of objects like 
matchboxes, typewriters and Guinness 
bottles come together with maps, fac- 
similes of adverts and strip cartoons. A 
favourite technique is to make a line 
reproduction of a photograph, which 
gives it a 19th century appearance. The 
weakness lies in the text. With one or 
two exceptions, I found the text very 
difficult to read: the desire not to be 
explicit has been carried too far, and 
the magazine, taken as a whole, seems 
puzzling and incoherent. It hasn’t got 
enough bite to be banned; and by de- 
fault, as it were, it shows why Ark 34a 
was banned, and what was lost by that 
banning. 


But the matter is not so simple. There 
are forces which work the opposite way. 
The same incident which was the result 
of imperialistic policies and lack of 
political and cultural understanding of 
the people on the part of the rulers and 
their representatives in India, can be 
interpreted as sheer rowdyism, without 
any political significance. Patriotism or 
similar interests could make one look at 
mistakes of the other side with a mag- 
nifying glass and justify one’s own. 
What is worse is that such incidents are 
often, deliberately or otherwise, inter- 
preted in such a way as to colour the 
vision of ordinary people. 

Rupert Furneaux’s book Massacre at 
Amritsar in my opinion does all this. 
It sets out to prove that the violence 
committed by the campaigning masses 
was responsible for what culminated 
in the Jallianwala Bagh. He writes 
page after page giving vivid accounts 
of how the mob tried_to molest and 
“murder” Europeans. It is impossible 
to understand how he weighs this against 
the mass shooting and bombing of inno- 
cent people from aeroplanes, and firings 
on processions and meetings, which he 
himself has described in his book. 


An even more serious defect of Fur- 
neaux’s approach is that he tries to re- 
duce the fully conscious political struggle 
to hooliganism and a series of riots. 
And ultimately he tries to prove that 
Brigadier-General Dyer butchered more 
than a thousand men, women and child- 
ren under the influence of some mental 
illness. ‘“ Arterial sclerosis has a retro- 
grade effect and it may have been creep- 
ing up on him in 1919. He seems to 
have been prone to outbursts of indig- 
nation, such as when he imposed his 
crawling order and when he had the 
boys .. . flogged. Those acts alone sug- 
gest that Dyer was victim of some 
mental disorder, for they are otherwise 
beyond belief.” 


Mr. Furneaux, although he may be sup- 
ported by psychopathology, very con- 
veniently makes Dyer the scapegoat and 
takes the blame off the policies of the 
colonialists. He takes extraordinary 
trouble to isolate the incident from its 
political context. Dyer’s evidence is 
quoted time and time again throughout 
the book - a repetition which makes it 
very monotonous. 


It must be understood that ‘to maintain 
its power a government is quite capable 
of committing barbarities.” And to do 
so it needs “honest soldiers,” as Dyer 
was called by Sir George Barrow, ‘ who 
act in good faith.” Dyer seems to have 
repeated this every time he was asked 
about the firing at Jallianwala Bagh: 
“T did my duty. It was a horrible duty. 
But it was the right thing to do.” Com- 
missioner Kitchin, Dyer and Deputy 
Commissioner Irving delivered speeches 
to the public on April 14, the day after 
the massacre. Kitchin said: “You 
people want peace or war? We are pre- 
pared in every way. The government 
has conquered Germany and is capable 
of doing everything.” Dyer: “You 
people know I am a soldier... . You 
want peace or war? ... If you want 
peace, then obey my orders. For me the 
battle field of France or Amritsar is the 


” 


same.... 


The lessons to be learnt from the Jal- 
lianwala Bagh - which Rupert Furneaux 
evades - is that few such incidents can 
be rightly isolated from politics, and 
solutions of conflicts can never be found 
as long as final power for making deci- 
sions depends on military strength. 


Devi Prasad worked with Gandhi in 
India and is now co-seeretary of the War 
Resisters’ International. 


THE SOUND OF SYMBOLS 


a variety show in aid of CND 


St Pancras Town Hall, Sunday 12 January, 7.30 p.m. 


with Edric Connor, Miriam Karlin, George Melly, Cardew Robinson, Victor Spinetti, 
the Tony Kinsey Quintet, and many others. 
Seats: £1, 15s, 10s, 7s 6d, 4s. Sold to members of CND Stage Club only. Member- 


ship: 2s. Up to 4 tickets per member. 


CND, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. TERminus 0284. 


Oxtam helps independent Kenya 


Judith Tubbs writes: The allocation of 
£18,000 for bursaries for farmers to 
attend agricultural training centres in 
Kenya, announced by the Oxford Com- 
mittee for Famine Relief last week, is 
one more example of the help which 
Oxfam has for a period of years been 
Blving to Kenya to help her people to 
Support themselves. 


The revolution in land tenure since the 
Land Registration Ordinance in 1959 
has brought the whole question of 
African agriculture in Kenya into a 
new dimension. Previously, the Africans 
had held their land in communal hold- 
ings which did not encourage the 
modernisation of the industry. However, 
with the division of lands into larger 
holdings and the enclosure of land 
which has been part of the new agricul- 
tural policy, mew possibilities have 
opened up. Not only will the commercial 
banks lend money on land security, but 
it is now far easier to get the individual 
owners of the land interested in mech- 
anised farming and a proper agricultural 
training. 

Land consolidation and enclosure ac- 
counted for much of this interest, but 


an enormous boost to African agricul- 
ture came with the redistribution scheme 
in the fertile White Highlands. Here a 
million acres have been distributed 
among African farmers - acres which 
have been farmed by modern methods 
by their previous European owners - 
and there are tremendous possibilities 
for development. 


With the co-operation of the Kenya 
Government, training teams with mobile 
exhibitions have been sent over the 
area. A pilot team in the fertile Rift 
Valley and in the Eastern province of 
Nyanza has proved extremely successful. 
They use large simple charts which illus- 
trate the main stages of the growth of 
various crops grown in the area. Simple 
instructions are given at outside classes 
- discussions take place and there are 
demonstrations. Wives can attend. In- 
struction must necessarily be superficial 
but interest is aroused. 

This is the most direct approach. But 
there are now several colleges where 
Africans can attend intensive courses 
in more advanced techniques. Some- 
times there is a separate department for 
training farming instructors. One such 


Indian peace marchers 


on their last 


Neil Haworth reports from New York: 
E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar, who 
have already completed more than 7,000 
miles of their peace march from Delhi 
to Washington via Moscow, Berlin, Paris 
and London, arrived in New York on 
November 27. Before leaving the Queen 
Mary they were interviewed by NBC 
television, and New Yorkers were treated 
to a brief but lively appearance on the 
late evening news. On the following day, 
Thanksgiving Day, a major holiday 
in the US, the marchers walked across 
mid-town Manhattan to the United 
Nations, the centre of activity during the 
ten days they spent in New York. There 
they joined other peace workers in a 
fast and vigil, to remind Americans, on 
a day traditionally marked with feasting, 
of the fact that most of the world’s 
population is always hungry. 


During the following days in New York, 
Menon and Kumar met with a number 
of UN officials and leading figures in the 
US peace movement. The Secretary- 
General of the UN, U Thant, delegated 
his principal assistant to talk with the 
marchers, and met them briefly himself, 


for the latest films on peace, world 
hunger, race relations. 

CONCORD FILMS COUNCIL 

154 Corbyn St., London N.4. ARC 7200 


New film: Is it cricket! Racial 
discrimination and the West Indians 


From sixty countries, world citizens of 
the 


MONDCIVITAN REPUBLIC 


send fraternal greetings to all who 
work constructively and impartially for 
world peace and human welfare. Let 
us strive together to make 1964 a most 
significant year for international co- 
operation and goodwill. 


for news of the work of the 
MONDCIVITAN REPUBLIC 
and of its agency the 

WORLD SERVICE TRUST 


write to Information Department 
27 Delancey Street, London N.W.1 


lap 


wishing them success in their efforts 
for peace. 


On December 7, anniversary of the 
bombing of Pearl Harbour, Menon and 
Kumar set out for Washington, accom- 
panied for the first day’s walk by about 
20 peace workers. The major US phase 
of their march was initiated with a brief 
rally at the United Nations Plaza. 


The march through New York City met 
an unusually friendly reception. For the 
first time in the memory of most New 
York peace actionists, the police re 
frained from providing an escort, a pre- 
cedent that we hope will be repeated. 
Throughout their march from New York 
to Washington, Menon and Kumar are 
being accompanied by two American 
peace actionists, Rod Smith and Arthur 
Miller, both associated with the New 
England Committee for Non-Violent 
Action. In addition, John Papworth, who 
is well known to Peace News readers, 
has come to the United States from 
Britain to accompany the two Indians 
on the last phase of their long journey. 
He arrived in New York on December 
13, and immediately went on to join the 
march, 

The marchers arrived in Philadelphia 
on December 14. They are spending 
about a week there before continuing 
to Washington, which they expect to 
reach on January 6. After completing 
their activities in Washington, which 
they hope will include a visit with Presi- 
dent Johnson, Menon and Kumar plan 
to spend two or three months on a 
speaking tour across the United States 
before sailing to Japan on their return 
journey. They also hope to visit China 
before returning to India. 


college is Kaimosi which was founded in 
1957 and has grown enormously since 
then. As new techniques are developed, 
these are added to the curriculum. At 
Egerton College a new dairy course has 
been started - financed by Oxfam, 
UNICEF and FAQ. Courses for tractor 
maintenance and the use of farm imple- 
ments may be added as mechanisation 
becomes more common. 


One of the basic problems is that train- 
ing centres like these must be well- 
spaced, as very different ecological 
problems exist in different parts of the 
country. Nor are farmers prepared to 
go long distances to these training 
centres. This is why travelling exhibi- 
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i have proved a useful complement 
fara Sartre The Department of 
Agriculture in Kenya hopes to raise tne 
average agricultural level of the farmers 
to subsistence level plus £100 per annum. 
One agricultural centre can train 3,000- 
4.000 farmers during a five-year period 
and give help to a further proportion 
with extra-mural assistance. lo keep 
pace with the desired training level - 
the extension policy is to train 20,000 
farmers a year through short courses - 
they will need financial assistance trom 
wherever they can get it. Already tnose 
trained at Kaimosi and Egerton are ap- 
plying their knowledge and experience 
on the land, but a great many more 
trained farmers are needed. 


ELECTIONS IN 


GOA 


Members of the Indian National Congress Party are pictured above campaigning 


on December 9 in the first elections in Goa for 450 years. 


Candidates of the 


Congress Party failed to get elected in any of the 28 seats in the Legislative 
Assembly which they contested in Goa. The party gained one seat in Daman, 
which with Goa and the island of Diu were incorporated in the Indian Union 
in 1961. The territories formerly belonged to Portugal. 


Maharashtrawadi 


Gomantak, who fought the election on a stand for Goa’s 


immediate merger with the adjoining Indian state of Maharashtra, won a majority 
of 16 seats. The United Goan Party, which campaigned to make Goa a separate 
state within the Indian Union, emerged as the main opposition by gaining 11 seats. 
Of Goa’s two seats to the Indian Parliament, the Congress Party lost one to Mr 
Gomantak’s party and has probably lost the other. 


UN calls for colonial freedom 


After Holden Roberto, leader of the 
Angolan nationalists, and Captain Hen- 
rique Galvao, leader of the exiled Portu- 
guese opposition, had addressed the UN 
Security Council, the council approved, 
on Wednesday December 11, a resolu- 
tion calling upon Portugal to grant self- 
determination to the Portuguese African 
territories. The resolution was approved 
by ten votes - including Great Britain - 
to none, with France abstaining. It de- 
fined “self-determination” as giving 
peoples the right “freely to determine 
their political status, and freely pursue 
their economic, social and cultural de- 
velopment.” 


The Portuguese Foreign Minister, Dr 


The Committee for Democratic Rights in the USA 


on behalf of its sponsors and friends greets all victims of the Smith and 
McCarran Acts and calls for the repeal of these Acts in 1964. 


Nogueira, insisted that self-determina- 
tion did not necessarily imply independ- 
ence and that these territories were an 
integral part of Portugal. 


The General Assembly voted on a num- 
ber of colonial isues on the same day. 
It accepted the recommendation of the 
trusteeship committee to set up a com- 
mittee of five members to examine the 
question of Oman - and in particular 
whether or not it had the status of an 
independent state. The resolution was 
approved by 96 votes to one with four 
abstentions. The British delegate, who 
cast the one negative vote, maintained, 
as he had done in the trusteeship com- 
mittee, that Oman is not a separate en- 
tity but forms part of the independent 
sovereign sultanate of Muscat and 
Oman. 
By 77 votes with ten against, including 
Britain, and 11 abstentions, the assembly 
recommended that 

“the people of Aden and the Aden 

protectorate should be allowed to 

exercise their right to self-determina- 


tion with regard to their future, the 
exercise of that right to take the form 
of a consultation of the whole popu- 
lation, to be held as soon as possible 
on the basis of universal suffrage.” 


The assembly called on the British 
Government, by 78 votes to nil with 21 
abstentions, including Britain, “to fix 
without delay the date for independence 
of British Guiana in accordance with the 
wishes of the people of the territory.” 


Britain was also invited by the assembly 
to “take immediate steps for the trans- 
fer of all power to the people of Fiji.” 
The vote was again 78 to nil with 21 
abstentions, including Britain. 


The South African Government was 
warned by the assembly that “any 
attempt to annex or encroach upon the 
territorial integrity of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland should be 
considered an act of aggression.” Three 
countries, including Britain, voted 
against the resolution, which was adop- 
ted: with 78 affirmative votes and 16 
abstentions. 
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Raymond Williams 


LOST LEADERS 


Shouts and Murmurs, edited by Cyril 
Dunn. (Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.) 
Encounters, edited by Stephen Spender, 

Irving Kristol and Melvin J. Lasky. 

(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 42s.) 
The making of books out of dead jour- 
nalism usually serves little purpose but 
vanity. But when a newspaper or maga- 
zine makes an anthology of itself, while 
it is still functioning, the motive of pub- 
licity must also be added. The very few 
journals which contribute some distinc- 
tive body of work or thinking usually 
fold, under financial difficulties or when 
the creative phase has passed. But our 
solid commercial journals are hardly 
ever in this innovating world: they do 
not need memorials, but they need 
images. When a phase has passed they 
take up another phase, because they are 
there. 
This autumn has brought two antholo- 
gies: Shouts and Murmurs, a selection 
from The Observer; and Encounters, a 
selection from “the first ten years of 
Encounter magazine.’ What each an- 
thology invites is that we should take 
the images at face value: Encounter 
literate, intellectual and crusading; The 
Observer civilised and flexible, shouting 
when necessary but murmuring for pre- 
ference, But neither journal, after all, 
is inviting an obituary notice. What we 
really have to do is to see these antho- 
logies in a living context. 
A word first about the economics of con- 
temporary journalism. It is no surprise 
to find that in a capitalist society we 
have a capitalist organisation of most 
of the press. Yet this is the sort of point 
it is in evident bad taste to make. I 
know now that when I went on from 
Culture and Society to The Long Revo- 
lution and Communications I passed the 
point of acceptable radical criticism. I 
find it funny, incidentally, to look back 
through Encounter at the reviews of 
these three books: the first by an Eng- 
lish liberal academic; the second by an 
American journalist; the third by an 
English conservative journalist. That 
was supposed to be that. But of course 
the facts remain. The Observer is as it 
now is because, as its editor David 
Astor tells us: 

“My father, who was the proprietor, 

desired that it should play a different 

role and I did too.” 


As it happened, that was a change for 
the better, but it was a change within 
those fantastic terms. The recent fuss 
about the change of editorship at The 
Spectator was, in most public comment, 
naive: like the sudden wide-eyed sur- 
prise at some particularly obnoxious 
take-over. Few people remembered the 
present proprietor acquiring the paper 
and the previous editor going. The truth 
is that in the great majority of cases 
this is the system: this is how we are 
supposed to get a free press in a demo- 
cracy. lt is free enough, within the 
limits of this system, but these limits 

C1 iO- 
where, in any country, does the range 
of policies of the commercially distri- 
buted press correspond even approxi- 
mately with the range of political 
opinion in the country. An occasional 
good man turns up within the system, 
just as he might turn up in the House 
of Lords. But that is accident, and the 
main lines of the system hold. 


In the case of Encounter we have a 
modern variant of an old practice: the 
subsidy. The crucial difficulty, for any 
intellectual journal seeking to build its 
readership, is almost always under- 
capitalisation. New Left Review, when 
it was approaching 10,000 circulation, 
was gravely limited by lack of capital 
and by difficulties of distribution within 
a retail system heavily subject to mono- 
poly. Even under these difficulties, New 
Left Review can try to challenge En- 
counter, to represent a different policy, 
but let there be no pretence that this, 
ever, can be a straight fight. I don’t 
know all Encounter’s finances; I don’t 
know who does. But it gets a subsidy 
from the Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
and the Sunday Telegraph has reported 
that it has also got regular money from 
the British Foreign Office. 


Yet to mention all this is bad taste; let’s 
concentrate, shall we, on ideas? This 
last piece of impudence is carried off 
very coolly in the Establishment papers, 
with pieces about the difficulties of left- 
wing journals and ideological conclu- 
sions drawn from them, ail the while 
never facing the fact that enough capi- 
tal to build up slowly and to carry a 
journal through the bad periods that 
always come is never, by any chance, 


available outside the Establishment it- 
self. Too few resources, in people and 
money, to do more than hang on through 
the bad periods, or to expand properly 
in the good. Meanwhile, up top, the ex- 
pected papers are just solidly there. 


Given its context, The Observer has 
often been decent. I mean that by con- 
trast with its competitors it has been 
relatively humane in politics, quite good 
on education. It has passed on all the 
fashions - literary, couture, pop, moral, 
religious, child-rearing - as they have 
come up. I find now, in the book as in 
the paper, that there is an awful fuzz: 
too much self-regarding reasonableness 
and a finally debilitating miscellaneity. 
I gave up regular Sunday papers three 
years ago, and this sense of a liberal 
mist is much more evident with the 
habits of being ‘an Observer-reader” 
broken. Katharine Whitehorn on fitting 
serious girdles and Edward Crankshaw 
on Communism’s changing face: these 
are from the book. And stil, I suppose, 
every Sunday, in what feels like an end- 
less damp autumn. , 

However, an English autumn, with some 
residual conscience. Encounter is sup- 
posed to be the alternative to all that: 
sharp, cosmopolitan, even committed. 
Its much bigger anthology has certainly 
a different atmosphere. There’s a good 
story by Dan Jacobson and _half-a-dozen 
good poems, including Philip Larkin’s 
Whitsun Weddings. Two or three of the 
essays are good enough to have appeared 
anywhere. But these items, it increas- 
ingly seems to me, are in a real sense 
Encounter’s front. The heart of the 
journal, tending to taint everything else 
in it, is that voice of the late 1940s and 
early 1950s which it has been its princi- 
pal business to keep alive. The voice 
that had been right there in the 1930s, 
engaged and hopeful; the voice broken 
by the disintegration of the left in 
Stalinism and Cold War and Labour 
failure. I confess that I hate this voice, 
because in about 1949 I suddenly heard 
it in my own mouth, and only the 
Korean War and my refusal of recall to 
the Army Reserve and the subsequent 
tribunal got rid of it. I had then to 
listen to it taking over what looked like 
intellectual England (the England that 
through the economic system I have 
noted got easily into print) all through 


the 1950s. When some new young voices 
started in the later fifties I felt I was 
in my own country again, though even 
now, sometimes, it seems a bit tenuous 
in print and I have to talk to people to 
know we are all still here. 


That Encounter voice had one useful 
job to do: to provide the evidence about 
the disintegration of the left, and es- 
pecially about the dark areas of the 
Communist world, so that we all had 
to admit where we were and make an 
honest new start. This it did, but not 
with that purpose. Where we were sup- 
posed to end up, where we are still 
supposed to be, is with that string of 
essays summed up by Daniel Bell on 
“American Dissent.” It is an ill- 
informed bit of an essay, this, but it has 
the tone perfectly. All this post-war 
European radical debate: the Ameri- 
cans. writers for Encounter, had seen it, 
way back; taken part in it; got wise. And 
these excited European kids, coming on 
it all for the first time, mucked up by 
their own parochialism, “ intense, phren- 
etic, naive, and bursting with a new 
sense of auto-didactic wonder,” “ with 
all the appeal of the tyro, and the bitter- 
sweet disillusionment of first love.” The 
thing to do, Uncle, is to send them a 
subscription to Encounter. I mean, Way- 
land Young on_ prostitutes; Kingsley 
Amis; Nancy Mitford and Evelyn Waugh 
terribly funny about class: nothing old 
and stale about them. 

All this, in Encounter, may well be no 
more than the thin black thread, but it 
is the only distinctive quality the maga- 
zine has ever had. For the rest, well- 
heeled and very professionally managed, 
it has been, by its very command of the 
market, a useful and sometimes indis- 
pensable channel for work that could 
literally have gone anywhere, and that 
in this peculiar publishing situation one 
is glad to see appearing at all. : 
The books are now on the shelf, and it 
is possible to hope that a chapter has 
been closed. But nearly everything that 
made them as they are is still as it was, 
and won’t be easily changed. New 
images, maybe, but where is new sub- 
stance to come from, without having to 
struggle against the complex of disin- 
tegrations, compromises and connections 
that guided the encounters, and cush- 
ioned the shouts and the murmurs? 


Michael Freeman 


FREE RADIO IN DANGER 


One of the most valuable broadcasting 
experiments in the world is in danger of 
folding up under political pressure. The 
Pacifica Foundation, which runs radio 
stations in Berkeley, California, Los 
Angeles and New York, has been asked 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission - which holds the power to 
grant, renew or refuse licences to 
operate radio stations in the United 
States - to get each of its officers and 
station managers, and each member of 
its board of directors, to state on oath 
whether they are, or ever have been, 
members of “subversive” organisa- 
tions. 

The three Pacifica radio stations are 
unique in the United States - and, to the 
best of my knowledge, in the world - in 
that they receive no income from com- 
mercial organisations or the state. They 
are financed by subscriptions from 
listeners, which are quite voluntary 
since there is nothing to stop anyone 
from tuning jin to a Pacifica station 
without paying a penny for it. The only 
benefit that subscribers get for their 
money (apart from the intangible bene- 
fit of contributing to a good cause) is a 


bi-weekly bulletin of programmes. 
The theory on which Pacifica broad- 
casting is based was set out in a state- 
ment of their Berkeley station, KPFA 
(quoted in an article by Richard Boston 
in Peace News, May 25, 1962); 
“Because we are committed to no 
‘line’ in order to court financial sup- 
port, we are equally free to broadcast 
the ‘other side’ whenever’ we find 
forceful and cogent alternatives to 
any material broadcast. We do not 
attempt a one-for-one balancing of 
alternatives; we believe that the lis- 
tener is capable of providing his own 
critique. We are committed to the 
presentation of minority views, views 
which may be challenging, unfamiliar, 
even obnoxious.” 
Pacifica follows the normal American 
radio practice of having news readers 
who comment on the news, but, instead 
of employing commentators who simply 
repeat orthodox (or extreme right-wing) 
American reactions to events, as most 
stations do, Pacifica has a range of men 
like Russell Kirk, one ‘of the main 
spokesmen of the Goldwater right; Bob 
Pickus, a pacifist and socialist; and Mrs 


ANGLICAN PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


29 Great James Street, London W.C.1 


sends greetings in the name of Christ to all peacemakers 


Read THE ANGLICAN PACIFIST price 4d monthly, 5s a year ' 


Dorothy Healey, Southern California 
chairman of the Communist Party. 


Typical programmes that you would be 
likely to hear on Pacifica stations would 
include a discussion of Marxism today, 
an articulate Conservative on the 
American right, the Committee of 100 
and civil disobedience, progressive edu- 
cation, homosexuality or the ethics of 
advertising. 


But Pacifica’s merit is not only ‘in its 
attitude to political and social contro- 
versy. While almost ali American radio 
stations consist of nothing else, hour 
after hour, than pop records played by 
nauseatingly cosy disc jockeys, advertise- 
ments and an occasional news bulletin, 
Pacifica. devotes a lot of ‘its time to 
classical music, jazz and folk: music of 
the highest quality, and to plays (many 
of them tapes borrowed from the BBC). 
According to an article by Laurent 
Frantz in the November 30 issue of the 
Nation 70 to 80% of Pacifica’s broad- 
casting time is given to music, drama, 
literature and children’s programmes. 

Why has the FCC suddenly asked for 
non-subversive affidavits from Pacifica 
(the oldest Pacifica station, KPFA, has 
been going for 14 years)? The answer is 
not clear, although there is some evi- 
dence of pressure from right-wing poli- 
tical circles. Pacifica is not a “left-wing” 
organisation in either declared intention 
or overall programme content, but its 
whole thrust clearly challenges generally 
acepted American opinions and values. 
Last January, shortly after Pacifica had 


caused a storm by broadcasting critic- 
isms of the FBI by two defecting FBI 
agents, three of the foundation’s officers 
- a board member, a station manager 
and a news commentator (Mrs Healey) - 
were summoned to appear before a 
closed session of a Senate Internal 
Security Committee. 

The difficulty Pacifica faces is caused 
by the fact that it runs all the time on 
the brink of financia) collapse. If it 
gives in to the FCC request, it is likely 
to lose some of its best staff, who will 
refuse to sign on grounds of principle; 
and very likely also some of its listeners, 
who will consider that what is to them 
one of the few voices of sanity in the 
United States has “sold out” to the 
forces of darkness. 

On the other hand, if they refuse the 
request, they. may lose their broadcasting 
licences. All three Pacifica licences. are 
now under consideration by~the FCC 
and the three stations at present operate 
under temporary FCC permits. The FCC 
has so far not said that the non-subver- 
sive affidavits are a condition of granting 
the licences, but simply that they would 
be “an aid” to its decision. ‘ The 
vagueness of .the threat: hardly lessens 
Pacifica’s ditemma. 

So far, according to the Nation, only 
the Americal Civil Liberties Union and 
the American Jewish Congress have pro- 
tested: against the FCC \request. If it is 
not withdrawn, and Pacifica is forced 
out of the broadcasting field, the ‘ free 
world” will, have become in a small, 
but important; degree, less free. 


Breal 
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We were rather disappointed that in 
the report of our congress by Cecil Bal- 
lantine in your issue of November 29, 
he made a number of rather misleading 
ttatements. It is certainly not accurate 
to say that Polaris and the mixed man- 
ned force were dropped from the Con- 
gress statement to secure what your 
teporter calls a “paper unity.” The 
extract in question in the final statement 
reads as follows: 


“To oppose without hypocrisy the 
danger of war, Britain must renounce 
its nuclear weapons and bases. All 
foreign bases must be removed. 
Britain should withdraw from NATO 
and work for the ending of military 
alliances. Nuclear-free zones should 
be established to reduce tension es- 
pecially in Europe and to help find the 
solution to the German problem, which 
remains one of the greatest threats to 
peace. The test-ban treaty must be 
extended to cover all tests. China 
must be admitted to its rightful place 
in the United Nations. With such a 
policy, Britain could transform the 
disarmament negotiations.” 
Surely the call for Britain to renounce 
nuclear bases is clear enough. To have 
used the word “unilateral” would not 
have made it any stronger. 


It is true that every effort was made to 
secure unity in the most representative 
Congress yet called on the peace issue; 
the final statement embodies a policy 
which, if followed by our country, 


Good King 
Wenceslas... 


was the title given to the Bohemian over- 
lord Prince Vaclav by the peasants of feudal 
Czechoslovakia. The festive carol conveys 
only a little of his immortal reputation for 
goodness and overwhelming humanitarianism. 


An early advocate of non-violence, he banned 
all forms of torture. Gallows and stocks 
were removed from public places. It is also 
written that he would frequently advocate 
personal combat to an invading prince rather 
than subject his people to the horror of war. 


His assassination in the year 929 caused wide- 
spread sorrow and despair. 


His impact on the Czech nation over 1,000 
years ago was so great that even to this day 
his death is annually commemorated. This 
year a group of YCND supporters visited 
Czechoslovakia and were able to relate the 
views of good Prince Vaclav as a modern 
parable. With official permission they even 
broadcast their ideas over Prague Radio. 
The Czechs of course agreed with every 
word they said - a feature of a truly civilised 
nation. . . . Other groups: visited Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Denmark and Israel, conveying 
the same message but adapting it to a par- 
ticular problem or differing international 
situation. We in the Youth Campaign feel 
that by working in this way we are actually 
creating an atmosphere of international co- 
operation. 


lf you agree with us you may be interested 
in our programme for 1964 which will be 
published in late January. As well as the 
countries mentioned above we shall be work- 
ing in one way or another in the Soviet 
Union, Norway, East Germany, Austria and 
Hungary. 


Meanwhile we should like to thank all those 
who have made [963 a very successful first 
year of our plan and should like to express 
our warmest wishes during this hopeful 


season to all our supporters and wish them 
a most happy and peaceful new year. 
2 Carthusian Street, London, E.C.1. 


would transform the world situation. 
Of nearly 600 participants, more than 
400 were either delegates or observers 
from all sections of the peace movement, 
from trade unions, co-operative societies, 
women’s organisations and several other 
groups. This is not a “ paper unity.” 
Our committee believes it marks a real 
breakthrough for the peace forces and it 
is our earnest hope that we shall see 
this unity in action in the coming 
months. 


We are working in our different ways 
for the same cause in a situation of ter- 
rible danger for our country and all 
humanity. Surely we can appreciate 
each other’s sincerity and seek for the 
widest possible unity. May I express the 
hope that Peace News, whose contribu- 
tion we all value, will approach the 
work we have tried to do in connection 
with this Congress in this spirit. 

Mrs A. Hutt, 

Secretary, Preparatory Committee, 
Breakthrough to Disarmament Congress, 
94 Charlotte Street, London W.1. 


If, as Cecil Ballantine wrote on Novem- 
ber 29, the Islington congress “ took 
little advantage of the present mood in 
the peace movement, or of the political 
situation, to discuss details of how the 
breakthrough could be brought about,” 
whose failure was it? The rostrum was 
open to all. The Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, of which we are local 
officers, had over 80 delegates and ob- 
servers present, and at least 50% of the 
remainder were known supporters. Uni- 
lateralism was not opposed by anyone, 
as far as we saw or heard; but the trade 
union delegates stressed that it had be- 
come a word which, in many cases, 
caused mental shutters to be closed. 


Referring to the statement on China, it 
must be apparent to all your readers 
that it would be quite unnecessary and 
futile to petition the British China 
Friendship Association for China’s ad- 
mission to the United Nations. This is a 
matter for governments. What in fact 
the speaker called for was support for 
the BCFA’s scheme of sending postcards 
in the new year to our government, 
urging them to take the initiative on 
this important matter. The British 
Government already supports China’s 
admission to the UN, but this year six 
Commonwealth countries voted against, 
and four abstained from, the motion. 
With British initiative in the matter now 
these votes might be changed, especially 
at this time when it appears likely that 
France will recognise China. 


The only question raised when the draft 
statement was presented was on para. 5: 
‘““We must support the struggles of all 
peoples for complete independence as a 
matter vital to world peace.” The point 
was made that this could be interpreted 
as meaning armed intervention, which 
of course was far from the minds of the 
drafting committee; this was really 
covered by the introductory remarks of 
Councillor Causley of Coventry, who ex- 


Leriers tq 


rey 


the Editor 


plained that the committee had had so 
much to consider in the way of amend- 
ments, additions, insertions and resolu- 
tions, that working against the clock, the 
final statement was not so polished as 
had been hoped. Those present were 
asked to take it in the spirit rather than 
in the letter. This was the point made 
by Ivor Montagu, after which the state- 
ment was accepted with only four ab- 
stentions. 


Throughout the conference, speakers 
were free to speak on any aspect of the 
subject under discusion, and if no one 
raised the Rusk-Zorin agreement, who 
failed? Each session had its opening 
speaker, who kept within the allotted 
half hour; there were over 80 speeches 
from the floor, from about a fifth of 
those present. 

Ewart Serjeant and 

Sybil Cookson, 

4 Harrington Road, 

Brighton, Sussex. 


CND and Labour 


According to that plausible document, 
Tell Britain, the CND is to establish an 
independent presence at the General 
Election, but that independence is likely 
to be as mythical as that of Britain’s 
deterrent and almost as dangerous, if 
our experience in Midhurst is typical, 
as I am sure it must be. 


Midhurst is in the Horsham division and 
the Labour candidate comes from Craw- 
ley. There is no Labour Party organisa- 
tion in Midhurst, and in an attempt to 
form one a number of Midhurst CND 
members were invited to a meeting with 
the candidate. Although the work that 
Crawley Council has done in Civil De- 
fence matters is outstanding, and the 
candidate is a member of that council, 
as a Labour Party candidate he obviously 
cannot come anywhere near the CND 
position, whatever his private sympathies 
may be. Therefore we felt that we could 
not support him, and would indeed fight 
against him, as we shall against all can- 
didates who do not support unilateral- 
ism; in this opposition, we carried our 
own joint members of the Labour Party 
and the CND with us. 


The candidate is, however, supported by 
some members of the Crawley CND 
group - whether officially or not, I do 
not know. This means that we have the 
bizarre situation of CND_ supporting 
someone at one end of the constituency 
and CND opposing him at the other; I 
am quite certain that this situation must 
exist in most other constituencies 
throughout the country. 

The solution to this ubiquitous problem 
seems to me quite easy. With the polli- 
cies of the three parties being what they 
are, it is now quite obvious that CND 
should officially oppose all candidates of 
all parties. We should ban them all. 
With such a united front against all 
parties, we might lose a few members 
for a few months, but they would come 
back again when they saw that we were 
right. There could be a great leap for- 
ward. And I believe that we could show 
the Labour Party - if we opposed them 


A letter..to you 


Letters of criticism usually find their 
way into our “Letters to the Editor” 
column. The fiercer they are, the more 
we feel bound to publish them. Bouquets 
pure and simple we do not publish. 
They make us blush, and we are un- 
accustomed to such rarities anyway. The 
letter which we print below comes into 
our appeal column because we hope it 
may draw a response to the Peace News 
Fund, and because we shall be even 
more embarrassed if we do not reach 
that £5,000 by January 31, 1964. 


“ Throughout the year readers of Peace 
News are made very much aware of the 
unstable position of their weekly paper: 
editorial comment, sometimes pithy, 
often quite delightful - but never abusive 
or demanding - precedes the figure at 
which the Fund stands. Yet somehow 
the money isn’t forthcoming. 

“To what extent are we concerned about 
the future? Do we care if the paper is 
closed down? Or shall we mainly lose 
interest and accept the closure as just 
another manifestation of big business at 
work? 

“Where are the voices of international, 


national, local and personal comment to 
be heard other than in a paper such as 
this? While we settle down to enjoy 
Christmas again, with all its exorbitancy 
and waste, let each of us pause and 
wonder whether we ought, instead of 
ordering another round of drinks, to be 
giving 10s, £1 or more to support a 
weekly upon which many of us depend 
for opinion, news, information - and 
sanity.” 


total since February 1 


£3144 


contributions this week £28 7 8 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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with every weapon on every front - that 
they need our active support to win a 
General Election, not our present shame- 
ful acquiescence. 


Without this firm guidance from the 
top, it is likely that the CND will not 
remain independent but be split irre- 
trievably at the expense of preserving 
the unity of the Labour Party that so 
few of us in the CND want. 

Frank E. Huggett, 

Bridgefoot Cottage, Stedham, 

nr. Midhurst, Sussex. 


CND National Council 


E. F. G. Haig (November 22) regrets 
that the newly elected National Council 
of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment contains re-elected MPs, journalists 
and others, who on their past records 
are unlikely to attend regularly. Groups 
and their delegates tend to nominate and 
vote for the names already well-known 
outside CND. Yet among the list of 
nominees are many who have earned a 
reputation in their regional CNDs and 
in related sections of the peace move- 
ment; they could contribute much, but 
because they are almost unknown 
nationally they do not receive the votes 
they deserve. 


Trade unions provide details of back- 
ground and attendance even for branch 
elections. Professional journals canvass 
the views of candidates for their par- 
ticular councils. Surely the attendance 
record of the CND Council, which is 
available at the annual conference, 
could be sent to groups a month before- 
hand. Could the nominees be _inter- 
viewed or otherwise state their views on 
the major issues in the list of resolu- 
tions? In this way delegates would be 
prepared to vote in a way that is con- 
sistent with the resolutions passed, and 
a council should result which is willing 
and able to conduct the agreed policy. 
R. Myall, 

130 Wentworth Road, 

Harborne, Birmingham 17. 


Interference 


A pamphlet is being prepared dealing 
with instances of State interference with 
private mail and telephone calls. I 
would appreciate details and evidence of 
interference of this type from groups or 
individuals who have experience of 
letters being delayed or opened, or of 
telephones being tapped. All corres- 
pondence will be treated with strict con- 
fidence - I hope! 

Mark Sherwood, 

7 Arkwright Road, 

London N.W.3. 


Christmas greetings to 


Peace News readers 


from the 


Crusade Against 
all Cruelty 


to Animals 
(founded 1955 by Michael Fryer) 


We work towards the general appli- 
cation of the principle of reverence 
for all life. 


Minimum subscription for Crusade 
membership 7s 6d annually, in- 
cludes bi-monthly illustrated maga- 
zine. Single copies 6d (postage 
24d). 


Compassion is the chief law of human 
existence - Dostoevsky 


3 Woodfield Way; Bounds Green Road, 
London, N.11 
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Triai continues at the 


Old Bailey 


Terry Chandler: ‘| was not a leader’ 


Godfrey Featherstone writes: The trial 
of Terry Chandler, field secretary of 
the London Committee of 100, began at 
the Old Bailey on Wednesday, December 
11. He pleaded not guilty to four charges 
of conspiracy to commit a public nuis- 
ance, of incitement to commit a public 
nuisance and to obstruct, and of commit- 
ting obstruction in demonstrations at 
the time of the Greek Royal visit. 


Appealing for the quashing of the con- 
spiracy charge, Terry Chandler pointed 
out that if Peter Moule had previously 
been found “not guilty” of conspiring 
with him (Chandler) he could not very 
well be charged of conspiring with Peter 
Moule. The prosecution agreed to drop 
pile charge, the most serious of the 
our. 


Terry Chandler objected to the first two 
jurors, looking them up in a card index, 
compiled from the jury list. The third 
jury member and one other were accep- 
ted by him, but he objected to 37 other 


potential jurymen, who were the only 
ones available in the building. Although 
only seven jurymen can be objected to 
without cause being given, Mr Chandler 
successfully quoted Halsbury’s Laws of 
England to show that others could he 
asked to ‘‘stand by” so that he could 
challenge them also if he wished. 
Judge Rogers said that he would give 
Mr Chandler the opportunity of chal- 
lenging jurors for cause and adjourned 
the court until the next day. On Thurs- 
day, Terry Chandler objected to nine 
more jurors and said that another one 
was being sworn without his consent. 
He maintained that he was not bound to 
give reasons why a particular juror 
should not be empanelled until the whole 
panel of 600 jurors had been called and 
a jury had not been found from among 
them. The judge agreed that Mr 
Chandler’s objections to the ten jurors 
who were subsequently sworn should be 
pecorded on the shorthand notes of the 
trial. 


The prosecuting counsel, Mr H. J. 
Leonard, said that it was in no sense a 
political trial. The issue was simply: 
was it right to incite others to obstruct 
and to obstruct the highway for the 
advancement of a political cause? Chief 
Superintendent Attwood gave evidence 
that he had warned Mr Chandier of the 
possible charges and that Chandler had 
replied that only if they were prevented 
from demonstrating would they attempt 
to break the law, and that they would 
endeavour, as far as possible, to prevent 
violence. . 

When the trial resumed on Friday, Terry 
Chandler asked for legal aid and funds 
for copying documents, and for a short- 
hand transcript of Peter Moule’s trial. 
The judge said that Mr Chandler had 
dismissed his counsel and must face 
the consequences of that decision. The 
prosecution said that there might be a 
transcript of the Moule trial available 
on Monday, and the trial was adjourned 
until then. 


Caravan Workshops meeting fails 


to face political challenge 


Bob Catterall writes: Last Sunday the 
Campaign Caravan Workshops held a 
meeting at the Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
London, entitled “The Campaign in 
1964.” George Clark, in his final words 
as chairman, said that we might leave 
Clea lebeds Sad and angry was how I 
elt. 

Dr Ronald Sampson, the first speaker, 
related the failure of Bristol CND to 
have any effect after the Cuba crisis 


as an organisation and the simultaneous 
success of some of its supporters whose 
activities grew from a personal witness 
against an execution in Bristol prison; 
they included moving the members of 
the established church to public protest, 
organising a private fast by 90 people 
which raised over £200 for a clinic in 
Korea. Dr Sampson urged us to “ rock 
the CND boat” continuously, to resist 
attempts to press us into a pseudo-poli- 


Rhodesia petrol bomb case: 
condemned man loses appeal 


The Rhodesian Federal Supreme Court 
last Monday dismissed the appeal of 
Richard Mapolisa against sentence of 
death passed on him for being a party 
to an unsuccessful petrol bomb attack 
on a white man’s home in Salisbury. 
The death sentence was the first one 


Protests as two 
are hanged 


Dennis John Whitty, 22, and Russell 
Pascoe, 23, were hanged last Tuesday 
after being sentenced to death for mur- 
aa William Rowe in the course of 
theft. 


On Monday members of the Committee 
of 100 attempted to stage a sit-in at the 
Home Office in protest against the execu- 
tion. They also handed in a petition, 
signed by over 2,000 people, appealing 
to the Home Secretary for a last-minute 
reprieve. Later they attempted to see 
Mr Brooke at the House of Commons. 


Throughout the night vigils were held 
outside the home of Henry Brooke and 
outside Winchester and Bristol prisons, 
where the two men were hanged. In 
Bristol, the Bishop of Bristol led prayers 
for 70 vigillers outside the prison. He 
baptised Russell Pascoe and gave him 
Communion before his execution. At 
eight the crowd bared their heads and 
shouting was heard from inside the 
prison. 


passed under the Southern Rhodesian 
Law and Maintenance Act, which makes 
the death sentence mandatory for “petrol 
bomb offences,” and the failure of his 
appeal establishes the precedent for 
several other detainees to be hanged 
under this act. 


The prosecution at the trial admitted 
that Mr Mapolisa had not actually 
thrown the bomb. Mr Mapolisa main- 
tained that he had simply been a specta- 
tor to the offence and had been coerced 
into watching. Mr Mapolisa may still 
appeal to the Privy Council. 


Christmas fast 
at Holy Loch 


The Scottish Committee of 100 will fast 
and vigil at Ardnadam Pier on the Holy 
Loch from 12 noon on Christmas Eve 
to 12 midnight on Christmas Day. A 
collection will be taken for War on 
Want. Last Christmas the Polaris depot 
ship bore a neon-lit sign saying “ Peace 
on earth and goodwill to all men,” and 
photographs of sailors enjoying a “ nor- 
mal family Christmas” appeared in the 
press. The Committee hope to show how 
false this image was and draw attention 
to the contrast between the wasted 
money spent on arms and the need of 
the underdeveloped countries for money. 
Anyone interested in taking part should 
contact the committee at 48 Dundas St., 
Glasgow C.1. Telephone: Douglas 6198. 


Christmas greetings to Peace News 


readers from the staff of 


THE GOODWIN PRESS 
135 Fonthill Road London N4 


tical party. He said that we should chal- 
lenge the terms on which the profession- 
als offer politics to us. 


Dimitrios Roussopoulos, from the Inter- 
national Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace, on the other hand spoke 
mainly of the advantages of organisation 
for a campaign of our type. He sketched 
the history and background of the Con- 
federation, said that its main disarma- 
ment target for some time would be an 
“ advanced ” type of disengagement, and 
that lobby offices would be set up in 
Geneva and at the UN. 


Stuart Hall noted that it had been one 
of his self-appointed functions to hoid 
the campaign together as an “‘ umbrella” 
movement. The problems, he said, were 
the levels from which action developed 
and the nature of leadership. 


George Clark of the Workshops spoke 
last. The Oldham (Lancs) industrial 
project would recommence in January 
and would set up study groups about 
Oldham with particular reference to the 
economic consequences of disarmament. 
A General Election Workshop had been 
set up and it was hoped that area work- 
shops - which would be much more 
autonomous than previous projects had 
been - would concentrate on the election 
and on the problems of local and 
national decision-making. 


Supporters had too short a time to ask 
questions and comment. Dr Sampson’s 
speech received most attention and had 
obviously alarmed Labour Party loyal- 
ists. The other speakers, I felt, did 
not measure up to Sampson’s challenge. 
We have been too busy finding formulas 
to keep us all together. But it is only 
if we are to be effective that there is any 
point in keeping us together, and we 
shall not be effective in 1964 unless we 
discover and meet the causes of our con- 
tinued need for such formulas. 


Pat Arrowsmith 
arrested 


Pat Arrowsmith, who lost her appeal in 
the High Court against a £2 fine imposed 
on her for alleged obstruction whilst 
speaking at a Liverpool “ speakers’ 
corner” last year, and who was ordered 
to pay 25 guineas costs, was arrested on 
Thursday, December 12. She refused to 
co-operate and was carried from her 
home by two police officers. 

On the same day at the North London 
Magistrates’ Court, Miss Arrowsmith was 
ordered to pay her fine at five shillings 
a week or go to jail for seven days. She 
refused to pay the fine or the costs and 
expressed the hope that no-one would 
pay them for her. If she was imprisoned, 
she affirmed that she would refuse to 
co-operate. 


Correction 


The photographs on the front page of 
last week’s issue were by courtesy of 
Aerofilms Ltd. 


Previously Sergeant Garnham had ad- 
mitted, under Terry Chandler’s cross- 
examination, that a squad of  plaia- 
clothes officers went to demonstrations 
“for the purpose of detecting offences.” 
He agreed that their main purpose was 
to detect incitement and that his men 
had detected all five charges of incite- 
ment arising from the week of the Greek 
demonstrations. 

On Monday, Terry Chandler, in his in- 
troductory speech for the defence, said 
that the charges were political ones, 
that he caused no more obstruction than 
any other demonstrator and that he 
would call evidence to show he was not 
a “leader” and was opposed to the con- 
cept of “leadership.” He would produce 
evidence to show that on Thursday, July 
11, he was urging demonstrators to leave 
in small groups “so as not to cause ob- 
struction.” 
police officers to walk down Whitehall 
while ordinary citizens were prevented 
from doing so? Was it lawful for the 
police and royal processions to cause 
major obstructions, but unlawful for 
demonstrators to cause minor ones? 
Defence witnesses gave evidence that 
Terry Chandler was not a “leader” of 
the Save Greece Now Committee. Donald 
Rooum described his experience in being 
framed and assaulted as one of the eight 
people involved in the “half-brick cases.” 
George Clark spoke of his conviction for 
incitement and his successful appeal. 
Trevor Hatton spoke of what he claimed 
was his wrongful arrest for assault; he 
was several times ruled out of order by 
the judge. 

On Tuesday, defence witnesses gave 
evidence that the Committee of 100 did 
not accept “leaders” and that the Com- 
mittee believed in collective responsi- 
bility for its actions. Just before lunch 
the jury asked if there was any way 
they could bring the trial to an end. 
After the adjournment, the judge told 
the jurors that this was only possible 
if they were prepared to acquit Mr 
Chandler. The trial was continuing on 
Wednesday as Peace News went to press. 


Schools conference 


The YCND Schools’ Campaign is organ- 
ising a London Schools’ Conference on 
Monday, December 30 at Kingsway Hall, 
W.C.2, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Its general 
theme will be the role of youth in 
modern society with particular reference 
to disarmament. Speakers so far include 
Dr R. V. Sampson, Barnaby Martin, 
George Clark and Rosalind Hobart of 
the National YCND. 


French CO bill 


is passed 


Yvette Naal reports from Paris: The 
Bill recognising French conscientious 
objectors was finally approved by 344 
votes to 94 at its fourth reading in the 
National Assembly on December 11. Its 
third reading before the assembly had 
been on December 3, but the Senate 
again rejected it. It was then submitted 
to a “commission paritaire” which ac- 
cepted it. It has yet to be signed by 
President de Gaulle and promulgated in 
the Journal Officiel. 

As finally passed, the Bill incorporates 
some of Prime Minister Debré’s harsh 
amendments. Objectors will have to do 
a period of civilian service twice as long 
as ordinary soldiers. 

There are still over a hundred objectors 
in French prisons, and whether the Bill 
will affect them is not known at present. 


A new typeface 
for Peace News 


With this issue, Peace News appears 
with a new typeface for text matter; 
this is Intertype Royal, a new newspaper 
typeface originally designed for The 
Scotsman. All typesetting for Peace 
News will henceforth be done by Fins- 
bury Park Typesetters Ltd, the company 
established by Peace News earlier this 
year. 
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